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THE political world this week 
has had two scares—the first, 
due to an absurd rumour of 
Lord . Rosebery’s_ resignation ; 
the second, to the small majorities obtained by the 
Government on Monday evening in Committee on 
the Welsh Church Bill. These, however, seem to 
have been due simply to the over-confidence gener- 
ated by the larger majorities of the previous week. 
It was the old story that in political warfare a small 
majority is often better than a larger one. However, 
the Liberal absentees rallied to the support of the 
Government, and a gloomy voice from the library of 
the House of Commons demands in Friday's Times a 
black-list for Unionists who neglect their duty. 
Thursday evening was distinctly a disappointment 
for the supporters of the Government. There is as 
yet to be no time-limit, no acceleration of public 
business, no speeding up of the Welsh Church Bill. 
It is impossible not to regret the decision, but there 
is reason to hope that the closure is only deferred 
till after the Whitsuntide holiday, and that the 
approach of that period will to some extent hasten 
matters automatically. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE second reading of the Agricultural Education 
Bill, which passed the House of Commons without a 
division, on Wednesday last, gave Mr. Acland an 


opportunity of explaining what is actually being | 


done to teach school children in rural districts the 
elements of agricultural knowledge. The code 
already provides for the teaching as class subjects 
of botany, horticulture, agriculture, and of some 
knowledge of the treatment of animals, of 
plants, and of manures. The teachers in certain 
districts are doing all they can to encourage 
garden work, and some of them seem to see the 
need of securing elementary science teaching in 
class subjects. Mr. Acland spoke strongly on the 


After drawing a striking picture of coffers overflow- 
ing with money on the one side, and on the other 
“the sullen ranks of the half-starved labourers” 
kept out of employment by the uncertainty produced 
(of course) by the action of the present Government, 
he went on to say that “it is largely due to the action 
of statesmen in this country that money left this 
country and went to Brazil, Argentina, and other 
parts of the world,” with the result that 
there was a general breakdown, followed by 
a depression ever since. Money certainly went 
abroad, but it was in 1887—1890, under Lord 
Salisbury’s own administration, and the flow to 
South America was checked by the anti-Celman 
revolution in the summer of the latter year, and 
finally stopped by the Baring crisis in November. 
Moreover, the process was immensely stimulated by 
the reduction of interest on Consols, which is one of 
Mr. Goschen’s claims to a place in history. That 
made a great many people think about changing 
their investments, and so forced up the rate of 
interest on sound home securities that people 
who like to get more than 4 per cent. for their 
money were strongly tempted to invest it abroad— 
which, by the agency of trust companies in par- 
ticular, seemed possible at a very moderate risk. 
They know better now. Indeed, Mr. Goschen’s 
action has been attacked on this very ground. We 
do not suppose that many people, when they are 
once outside a political meeting, believe that the 
action of an English Government has much to do 
with commercial depression. But if any Government 
is responsible for the depression of the last five years, 
it must, on Lord Salisbury’s own showing, be that 
over which he presided himself. 





A REFRESHING contrast to Lord Salisbury’s gloomy 
picture was afforded by Sir William Harcourt’s after- 
dinner speech at the Mansion House on the same 
evening to the bankers and merchants of the City of 





necessity of introducing in these things more prac- 
tical methods, and pointed out the large opportunities 
of special agricultural instruction which County 
Councils are now offering to school teachers. 


the whole, the result of the debate was to establish | 


the desirability of the objects aimed at by the Bill, 
while making it clear that the Education Depart- 
ment has long been fully alive to those objects, and is 
already doing more than any Bill can do to carry 
them out. 





THE main thesis of Lord Salisbury’s speech at 
Bradford is dealt with elsewhere, but there is one 


On | 


London. He mentioned, with good reason, the ex- 
| treme difficulty of raising fresh revenue or of check- 
| ing fresh expenditure ; and dwelt with just pride on 
| the unimpaired credit of England and the necessity 
of preserving it by steady continuance of the annual 
reduction of debt—a duty which must appear to 
most Continental nations a wholly unattainable 
counsel of perfection. In regard to the commercial 
depression, he found signs of hope in the great im- 
provement in our trade with America, and in the 
immense increase of the receipts from the stamp 
duty, both of which indicate that we are at last 
emerging from our four and a half years of gloom. 
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Moreover, he pointed out that the only safety of our 
credit and our commerce lay in the maintenance of 
those fiscal and commercial principles which have 
made the United Kingdom financially what it is. 
Now it is these principles that will be in danger 
under the next Conservative Government. It will 
be interesting to see what effect will be produced on 
the Conservatism which has now become traditional 
in the City by the Bimetallist and Protectionist 
leanings of the neo-Conservative party, or by 
that tendency— irresistible to Tory Democrats, who 
are seldom persons of severe political virtue—to make 
things pleasant for their followers by drawing on 
Sinking Funds in an emergency. 


On Wednesday night the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Chamberlain spoke at a Liberal Unionist 
meeting in St. James’s Hall. The Duke contented 
himself with a criticism of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, pointing out the difficulties that they have 
to contend with, and repeating the charge about 
ploughing the sands. Mr. Chamberlain attacked 
them in vigorous generalities; roundly accused 
them of tyranny and confiscation, and proceeded to 
suggest, also in careful generalities, the alternative 
programme of the Unionist party. The Duke's 
declaration that the Government had not “ accom- 
plished or advanced” a single one of the objects 
with which they entered power reads almost like Mr. 
Chamberlain's recklessness of statement, in view of 
last year’s Budget and the Parish Councils Act, to say 
nothing of the Home Rule Bill,of Employers’ Liability, 
of Welsh Disestablishment, or of the Labour legislation 
of the last three years. But on his colleague’s social 
programme the Duke was curiously silent; nor did 
Mr. Chamberlain condescend to explain how he 
intends to carry out his beneficent desire to relieve 
the burdens of agriculture, and to give houses and 
pensions to the poor. On one point it would have 
been well had Mr. Chamberlain imitated the reti- 
cence of the Duke, and omitted his heated attack on 
Mr. Gladstone for his conversion to Home Rule in 
the autumn of 1885. That conversion came, said 
Mr. Chamberlain, as a sudden and unexpected shock. 
He found himself “ suddenly called upon to choose” 
whether or not he would accept a policy which he 
“ believed to be absolutely disastrous and immoral.” 
It would have been interesting had Mr. Chamberlain 
proceeded to explain why he thereupon became a 
member of the Cabinet formed by Mr. Gladstone to 
carry that policy out. 





THE result of the poll at Warwick and Leamington 
on Thursday is hardly a surprise except in the num- 
bers of the majority, which some confident Conserva- 
tive workers had put at a considerably higher figure. 
A majority of only 579 on a poll of 5,000, con- 
sidering the character of the Leamington portion 
of the constituency, is distinctly creditable to the 
Liberal organisation, and even gives some hope 
for the future. Mr. Nelson’s supporters may have 
grumbled; but the party discipline was too strong 
for them in the end, and they were apparently 
alarmed by the Liberal activity into mustering in 
full force at the poll. We are quite unable to see 
that the election is any indication of what Tory 
writers have thought fit to formulate as a sociological 
law under the name of “ the swing of the pendulum.” 
It was a safe Unionist seat from the first, which the 
Liberals for a long time hesitated, in spite of the 
Unionist quarrel, to contest at all. The only 
previous contest had little political significance, and 
the chief conclusion to be drawn is the familiar one 
that there is very little Liberalism left about the 
Liberal Unionists, and that their absorption into the 
Tory party is only a » question of time. 


Tar Miotanp Rattway Company has mad as heretofore, for 
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Or the other three bye-elections now pending, 
there is not very much to be said. The Chorley 
division of Lancashire and the Borough of Croydon 
are, unfortunately, at present safe Tory seats. But 
Mr. C. T. Ritchie is a Conservative who, probably 
against his intentions, has given London a democratic 
Government, and has been very hardly used by his 
party. In West Edinburgh the polling is fixed for 
Wednesday next. The Master of Elibank seems to 
be making a good fight, but we are terribly handi- 
capped by the absence of a Liberal organ. In West 
Inverness-shire the Liberal cause at present seems 
likely to suffer from a multiplicity of candidates. 


LoRD SALISBURY’S remarks on the Armenian 
question at Bradford on Thursday, while substan- 
tially admitting the truth of the accounts of the 
atrocities at Sassoun, completely ignored the part 
taken in them by the Turkish soldiery and the 
authorities at Constantinople, and treated them as 
mere incidents in a civil war between fanatical 
Mussulmans and Armenian Christians, which 
the Porte is quite unable to check. This is a 
grave failure to recognise the real significance of 
the crisis. The country should not be slow to show 
it. Lord Salisbury, however, offered one salutary 
caution which the more excitable champions of the 
Armenian cause will do well to bear in mind. Mere 
threats, he pointed out, may do far more harm than 
good, because they may only stimulate the process 
of extermination which, according to him, is the 
necessary result of Moslem fanaticism. But he seemed 
to think that the intervention of the three Powers 
would result in nothing more than threats, and 
expressed himself hopeless as to their backing their 
intervention by more active measures. One wonders 
what his own policy would be as regards the 
Armenian question. Would he make no representa- 
tions to the Sultan at all, for fear of exciting the 
Turks and Kurds against the Armenians, or would 
he be prepared to back his representations by 
enforcing his own guarantees as provided in the 
Treaty of Berlin ? 


LorD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN'’S letter stating the 
opinions of the judges on the subject of the proposed 
court of criminal appeal is a little disappointing. 
We do not quarrel with the criticism that the court 
should be drawn only from judges of the Queen’s 
Bench Division. It so happens that at the present 
moment there are no greater authorities on criminal 
law in the Court of Appeal than are to be found in 
the Queen’s Bench, and knowledge of the criminal 
law or practice will never be among the principal 
reasons for the highest judicial promotion. But the 
suggestion that the Court of Appeal should not be a 
court at all, but merely an informal committee for the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy, seems to us quite 
impossible. It involves the admission before judges 
in one court of what would not be evidence in the 
court below. But, what is of even more importance, 
it would mean that the revision of sentences by 
the Home Secretary would be gradually superseded 
by revision by what, for this purpose, would be a 
much less competent tribunal. Is it conceivable, 
for instance, that a committee of judges would 
systematically cut down the sentences passed by a 
particular judge prone to undue severity? Yet this 
is what successive Home Secretaries have done per- 
sistently in the case of at least two judges, one of 
whom is still on the bench. The returns as to the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy in the last Blue- 
book of criminal statistics show also that remission 
of sentences is more often a disciplinary measure 
than the result of a rehearing. The Court of 
Criminal Appeal is required only for the compara- 
tively small number of cases in which a conviction 
is obtained though there is serious doubt of guilt. 
If its functions be more widely extended, it will be 
of little use where it is most required. 
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Sir FRANCIS JEUNES remarkable demand for a 
Press censorship to prevent the publication of 
reports of disgusting evidence — a demand for 
which something might have been said during the 
Russell case, for instance, but which is singularly 
untimely at the moment when the Press has 
showed a marked readiness to recognise its duties 
in this respect towards the great mass of its 
readers, who are not specialists in criminology or 
morbid psychology, and not good judges of legal 
evidence. Not only indeed have the better-class 
papers shown a disposition to edit the reports of 
the two notorious cases, of which the second is still 
proceeding as we write, but the reporters in Sir 
Francis Jeune’s own court on Tuesday profited fully 
by an admonition which he addressed to the public 
alone. 


DIPLOMATIC relations have been re- 
sumed between China and Japan, 
and, in spite of a rumour that 
difficulties will be made by the former as to the 
payment of additional indemnity, there are semi- 
official assurances that all the pending questions 
will be settled within the next fortnight. The 
Chinese Government has issued an Imperial auto- 
graph proclamation justifying the settlement, com- 
mending the Chinese Chauvinists for their patriot- 
ism, and explaining in cultured language the causes 
of the defeat. “How deeply we have pondered 
over the settlement,” the proclamation states, “no 
tongue can tell.” It is surprising to learn that 
such profound consideration was requisite, and 
diverting to learn that “no effort has been spared 
by the Government, but the leaders were incom- 
petent” (which is certainly true), and recruited 
only rabble (which is as certainly false). Moreover, 
Heaven justified the pacific tendencies of the 
Government by sending an augury in the shape of 
a tidal wave, which overflowed the camps, and 
presaged destruction to the Chinese forces. So the 
Government accepts the settlement and promises the 
reorganisation of the army and the purification of 
the administration. That is a promise which it is 
safe to say will remain unfulfilled. 


ABROAD. 





THE more M. Ribot’s Budget is studied in France, 
the less satisfactory it appears. M. Léon Say in the 
Journal des Débats has called it “honest, but 
inadequate ’’— honest because it is more truthful 
than previous Budgets, inadequate because it hastily 
assumes that the Customs revenue will increase, and 
that the reform of the succession duty and of the 
taxes on intoxicants will pass the Chamber: but these 
reforms involve so many thorny problems that their 
fate is very uncertain. Other critics fear that the 
expenditure contemplated is too small—the various 
Government departments asked for nearly four 
millions sterling of additional supplies, which have 
nearly all been refused—and that the era of “ extra- 
ordinary Budgets,” which was closed last year,is to 
be reopened again. But the new taxes proposed are 
open to much objection. The tax on foreign bonds 
will greatly decrease business at the Bourse; the tax 
on servants is so applied as to be particularly galling 
to the middle and upper-middle classes. Two servants 
are to cost rather more than twice as much as one, 
three rather more than half as much againastwo. So 
that in a small family the arrival of the first baby 
will not merely add the tax paid for an additional 
servant, but impose a small but irritating fine on the 
parents for their luxury in taking a nurse. And the 
result of the election of the Budget Committee 
indicates that an attempt will be made to substitute 
the income tax, which is the scourge prepared by the 
Radicals for the Conservative Republicans. More- 
over, its selection as its president of M. Lockroy, an 
avowed Free Trader and a probable enemy of colonial 
expansion, indicates that both the Protectionism and 
the colonial policy of the Government are likely to 
meet with a check. 








THE result of the defeats of the German Govern- 
ment on the anti-Revolutionary Bill and the tobacco 
tax has been to take all the life out of the subsequent 
proceedings of the Reichstag. The Conservative 
members have shown their contempt for it by 
staying away: the Liberals and Socialists have 
taken a malicious pleasure in allowing Government 
measures to be debated, and then pointing out at the 
moment a division is taken that the legal quorum is 
not present—so that the proceedings have proved 
whollyabortive. Meanwhile the Press of all shades has 
been discussing the possibility of a coup d’état—which 
seems to be expected to take the form of an Imperial 
decree abolishing manhood suffrage. More moderate 
people talk about the introduction of the Belgian 
system of plural voting and the compulsory vote— 
which reminds one of the devices against ochlocracy 
mentioned in Aristotle’s Politics. But somehow the 
result does not seem very satisfactory in Belgium. 


OF the result of the General Election in Italy to- 
morrow it is not possible to speak very hopefully, in 
view of the indifference of the great mass of the 
electors and of the questionable tactics of the Oppo 
sition. The revelations of Santoro, for which Signor 
Cavallotti has stood sponsor—and of which, by the 
way, the Times correspondent last week sent a 
condensed and not altogether fair account, from 
which all the charges relating to the neglect of 
the sick among the suspects were omitted— 
have not produced the impression that was ex- 
pected, and seem to be repudiated by a con- 
siderable number of Signor Crispi’s active oppo- 
nents. The electoral addresses are too numerous 
to count, but the populace so far seems but little 
affected. The number of official candidates, more- 
over—or, at least, of candidates who wish to be 
regarded as official—seems considerable. Some of 
the Ministerialists predict a majority of 150 for 
Signor Crispi, and the result would hardly be sur- 
prising. As we have said before, the classes who 
vote are mostly scared by the Socialist candidatures, 
and the supporters of those candidates have to a 
great extent been either put out of the way as 
suspects under the Jaw of compulsory domicile or 
struck off the register. In the north there is still 
some sort of Constitutional Opposition; the south is 
for the most part Ministerial. 





SIGNOR CRISPI'S speech in the Teatro Argentina 
at Rome on Thursday evening is a forcible and— 
especially by its omissions—an extremely able state- 
ment of the Ministerial and semi-official case. That 
view will be put forward early next week by inspired 
correspondents and leader-writers possessed by a 
belief in the overwhelming importance of the 
Triple Alliance as the orthodox and only possible 
view of the Italian situation. He referred, as 
he had a perfect right to do, to the recent im- 
provement in Italian finance, which, however, like 
traffic receipts, is “partly estimated” and liable 
to correction, and partly only the outcome of 
the general revival. He pointed again to the 
mistakes of his opponents in insisting on the 
personal charges against him, and to the failure 
of any general response in the country to their 
efforts, and pointed out the extremely heterogeneous 
elements which have coalesced to form the Opposi- 
tion. But-—and he admitted it—the charges, 
though they are unhappily too personal in form— 
for Italy has yet to learn the lesson taught to 
England by the Parnell Commission—are really 
charges against the régime. And he deliberately 
states that the prorogation of Parliament was an 
appeal to the country in favour of that régime. 
Now the régime may be taken to mean the Italian 
monarchical system as at present constituted, with 
its correlatives of an undiminished expenditure on the 
army and navy, and the forward policy in Abyssinia. 
That is to say, it means in any case megalomania ; 
but it also means Panamino. The charges against 
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Signor Crispi may be true or false, but there is no 
doubt that great numbers of the deputies and their 
friends have been regularly financed by the banks, 
and there is no reason to suppose that a sudden 
improvement has been effected in Italian political 
life. Moreover, Signor Crispi wisely said nothing 
about the systematic violation of the Constitution, 
and nothing about the relief of social distress in 
Sicily and elsewhere. It is quite problematical 
whether his further financial reforms can be effected. 
Indeed Italy, with an unrepresentative unstable 
Chamber amid a host of foes—Catholics who are 
passive, Socialists who are active—depends for the 
continuance of its present policy on its aged Dictator 
alone. 


Tue earthquakes in Tuscany might have been so 
much more serious that one regards the results with 
a feeling almost of relief. No district in the world 
contains so many buildings easy of destruction and 
of which the loss would be irreparable. As it is, 
however, much damage appears to have been done 
to many of the historic edifices of Florence, and 
still more among the villages in the neighbourhood. 
Moreover, the recent earthquakes in Carniola and 
Calabria suggest that the danger is not over. In 
ancient Greece the event might have been regarded 
as a divine warning against the electoral campaign. 
Modern Italy is above these superstitions; though a 
story from Rome, if true, shows that her Premier 
shares her own. The banquet at which he spoke on 
Thursday had been intended to take place in the same 
building in which Signor Giolitti spoke in 1892. But 
Signor Crispi declared that the place would bave the 
influence of the evil eye, and the festivity had to be 
transferred in all haste to the Teatro Argentina. 


THE second decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the question of the compatibility 
of the income tax law with the Federal Constitution 
is so far satisfactory that it makes a complete clear- 
ance of the fragments of the law which the first 
decision had left untouched. Interest on State and 
municipal bonds had already been exempted, as well 
as rents of real estate—the latter, we believe, in- 
cluding not only nine-tenths of the income from 
railways generally, but the whole of that from lines 
leased to other companies; and as the majority of 
the railroads of the United States are so leased, there 
was obviously very little left for the revenue officers 
to reach. Monday’s decision completes the work by 
declaring that taxes on the income of personal pro- 
perty generally are direct taxes, and therefore uncon- 
stitutional unless they are uniformly apportioned 
among the States according to population. Had 
they been held to be indirect taxes, in accordance 
with previous decisions, they would probably have 
also been illegal as not being, in the language of 
the Constitution, “ uniform throughout the United 
States.” But this question was left uncertain at 
the previous hearing. It is now decided, and the 
whole law is swept away. 


UNFORTUNATELY the decision does not, so far as 
we can see, carry out any intention of the founders 
of the Constitution. It simply applies the letter of 
a clause inserted with a view to prevent inter-State 
jealousies to a case that instrument never con- 
templated at all. On the other hand the circum- 
stances of it emphasise more strongly than ever that 
opposition of sectional interests which is one of the 
growing dangers of America. According to the 
New York Herald, the minority in favour of the 
law—Justices Harlan, Brown, White and Jackson— 
come respectively from Kentucky, Michigan, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee; while of the majority, 
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environment of Chicago, Justices Shiras and Gray re- 
spectively belong to Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, 
while Justices Field and Brewer—though one comes 
from California and the other from Kansas—had 
their legal training in the East. Moreover, the 
minority seem to have followed the bad example 
set by counsel in importing politics into their judg- 
ments. The result doubtless makes any income tax 
impossible; but we do not think it ties the Union 
to Protection. Another tariff revision is hardly prob- 
able after last year’s experience of the conflict of 
powerful interests, and the forty million dollars 
which the tax would have produced will be got by 
an additional excise on beer. Indeed, America has 
had so much experience of excises during the Civil 
War that there is an abundant choice of expedients 
there for the ingenuity of the financial reformers. 


THE settlement of the Manitoba school difficulty, 

which was announced from Ottawa on Thursday, 
will remove, if it be accepted by the Parliament 
of Manitoba, a very serious cause of friction between 
that Province and the Government of the Dominion. 
But it is not at all clear that it meets the 
difficulty satisfactorily. The Catholic schools in 
Manitoba are to receive State aid provided 
that they admit the inspectors of the Provincial 
Government and duly certificated teachers. But 
the great objection to these schools—or, at all events, 
one great objection—is not that they are Catholic, 
but that they are French. They provide separate 
teaching, mainly for the old half-breed population 
which produced Louis Riel and his rebellion, and for 
the immigrants from French-Canada, which have 
reinforced the Catholic and French element in the 
province; and it is less because they injure the 
common-school system (though that, too, is dear to 
Canadians) or offend Protestant sympathies that they 
are opposed, than because they keep up a distinction 
of nationality, which it is the business of a new 
country to efface. 
SINCE our last number was published 
there have been two notable anni- 
versaries and oneinteresting ceremony 
in a Yorkshire village which has served to remind us 
once more of the place in literature held by one of 
the most remarkable households in its history. The 
opening of the Bronté Museum at Haworth has given 
occasion for an interesting meeting of some of 
the many admirers of the Bronté family at 
their old home, where provision has now been made 
for the further gratification of the interest of the 
many pilgrims from all parts of England and 
America.—The meeting on Tuesday to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the sailing of the Franklin 
expedition—it is a pity that the Life of Lady 
Franklin, which, we understand, is in preparation, 
could not possibly be ready in time—brought 
together very many of the survivors of those 
Arctic expeditions which stirred the pulses and 
fired the imaginations of Englishmen and Americans 
of the last generation but one. We point its moral 
in another column.—aAnd, finally, an anniversary of 
a very different order passed on Sunday without 
commemoration, save in the Press—the centenary of 
James Boswell, who, for all his minor weaknesses 
(mostly amiable ones, at least viewed through a 
century of time), was the most amusing and graphic 
biographer who ever lived. 


LITERATURE, 
etc. 


APART from Sir Francis Jeune’s belated demand, 
of which we speak elsewhere, the dinner of the 
Society of Authors was not very interesting to 
the public. The rapacious publisher whom the 
Society was designed to keep in check, and the 
rapacious author whom its enemies assert it has 
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which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages, | Present course, according to ¢Mr. Fisher Unwin 
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in the Daily News of Friday, publishers will be 
driven to seek newer talent, or else to revert to 
older literature, to the benefit perhaps of the public 
taste and the falsification of Mark Pattison’s dictum 
that “the mass of current literature is much better 
avoided.” Meanwhile, as he points out, and as the 
society now seems to recognise, there is plenty of 
useful work ahead of it in connection with the 
question of Canadian copyright. 


For thirteen years Messrs. Cassell & Company 
have put the work of their black-and-white artists 
to the test of public exhibition; and this year’s col- 
lection, opened during the week in the Cutlers’ Hall, 
Warwick Lane, is quite up to the high level of its 
predecessors. The Shakespearean pictures by 
Messrs. F. Dicksee, R.A., Emile Bayard, E. Griitzner, 
and Sir J. D. Linton are perhaps the best of many 
good things ; but Messrs. MacWhirter, Wyllie, Hole, 
East, Fullwood, Pennell, Railton, and many other 
favourites, are again well represented. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL FEILDEN, who 
had sat for North Lancashire and 
afterwards the Chorley division of 
Lancashire in Parliament, was an old-fashioned Tory, 
whose political speeches during election contests had 
been amusing if not instructive—The Duke of 
Hamilton was a curious compound of the Continental 
sporting nobleman and the English country gentle- 
man, the latter element having of late years distinctly 
gained the preponderance.—Admiral of the Fleet 
the Hon. Sir Charles Gilbert Elliot had taken part 
in the bombardment of Acre and the Chinese war of 
1856-7.—Captain Frederick P. Trench, R.N., who 
owed his death to our occupation of Corinto, of 
which he had been the temporary Governor, had 
distinguished himself also at the capture of Mandalay. 


OBITUARY. 








A LESSON FROM THE ENEMY. 





[* the Government in view of Lord Salisbury’s 
speech at Bradford fails to press on business after 
Whitsuntide, it will be sinning against the light. 
Since the session began we have repeated, with a per- 
sistency which our readers may have thought tire- 
some, the same advice—that work must be done. 
It is useless to merely table novel and interesting 
measures. Reforms are at least as captivating in 
the plain English of the Newcastle Programme as 
when they are clothed in the decent circumlocution 
and troublesome detail which draftsmen love. What 
the country demands is that the Bills should be 
passed. If the Bills pass the Commons and are 
thrown out by the Lords—so much the worse for 
the Lords. If the Bills fail to pass the Commons— 
so much the worse for the Government, which is 
popularly supposed to control the Commons. The 
moral is so plain, so clear, so unmistakable, that 
only very clever men could fail to see it. But 
as the weary weeks have passed one after another, 
we have observed with deep regret that our advice 
kas not been taken; that no work has been done; 
that the Government has simply been playing into 
the hands of the enemy. The loss of prestige in the 
House and the country has already been enormous. 

When we asked why nothing could be done we 
were met by one stereotyped reply : the Government 
could not help it. Their Bills were big Bills. So 
long as obstruction was kept within certain limits, 
which the fashionable friends of the mother of 
Parliaments chose to think decent, nobody could 
interfere. The closure was occasionally applied, but 
the great reliance was upon the weariness of our 
opponents. The argument was attractive, but it was 








not really forcible. The weariness of an Opposition 
has its compensations; the weariness which sup- 
porters of the Government feel at doing nothing 
must lead to disaster. And as for the conventional 
notion that extreme steps could only be justified 
when obstruction was undisguised—when the Tories 
were not playing according to the rules of the game 
—it seems to us entirely out of date. It may be 
a little absurd for Lord Salisbury to say that 
the House of Commons is on its trial, but it is 
certainly true that the country nowadays has little 
respect for the mere methods of Parliament, and 
looks mainly to the results. If our cricket is show 
cricket, while they play to win, they will win. Our 
capacity for devising reforms is already sufficiently 
well known, the country desires to see it followed by 
something accomplished. It is really of little use 
for the Government to merely live. Unless we can 
get the guillotine, we had better have a dissolution. 
Another subtle suggestion, which sometimes 
soothes the mildly discontented, is that the guillotine 
will enrage the Lords and force them to throw out 
our Bills. We might reply that this is the object 
most keenly sought by those who wish to “fill up the 
cup,” but that would perhaps seem cynica!. In the 
case of Bills like the Parish Councils Bill and 
the Finance Bill, whose fate in another place 
was recognised as doubtful, it would not have 
been right to risk their loss by arousing their 
Lordships’ temper simply to save the Commons’ 
time. But the Welsh Disestablishment Bill is quite 
another matter. We all knew from the first that 
the Lords would throw it out. Politicians with a 
past, like Mr. Chamberlain, might suggest the 
possibility of such a compromise as would allow the 
Bill to go through; but the average man knows per- 
fectly well that the Lords would lose the support 
of their best friends if they allowed the Bill to 
pass in any form until they were compelled so to do 
by a hard and bitter necessity. Yet even the con- 
sciousness of this patent fact did not satisfy some 
over-scrupulous Liberals. They asked whether there 
had been anything like a plain intimation of the 
Lords’ intention to convince doubting voters that the 
Bill would have been rejected, even if it had not been 
guillotined. They waited, under the fire of the 
enemy’s guns, for the official declaration of war. 
This it is which Lord Salisbury has happily supplied. 
The statesman who, because one of his fibs was im- 
mediately found out, has gained a reputation for 
want of candour, is really the soul of ingenuous truth. 
He tells us, without regard for the consequences, 
exactly what he thinks. What, then, did he say at 
Bradford? “I do not venture to prophesy what the 
House of Lords will do,’’ he said—and as he said it the 
Bradford Tories pardonably laughed—* but I may be 
permitted to express my opinion of what they ought to 
do, and it is this: that even if they were entirely in 
favour of the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church, 
they ought not toallow it to be enacted when there is 
a small majority—if there is a majority at all—of the 
people who desire that it should be done.” Lord 
Salisbury has spoken as plainly as any politician can 
be expected to speak. He has given our hesitating 
friends the official intimation which they desired. 
One of the most astute men on the front Opposition 
bench has said that the great mistake of tactics 
which the Tories made in fighting the Home Rule 
Bill was the premature announcement that the Bill 
would be thrown out by the Lords. Lord Salisbury 
has made the same mistake again. We have his 
authority for saying that no amendment of the Bill 
can reconcile the House of Lords to it—that the talk 
about “ commissioners,” or representative body, or 
national council, about exempted parishes, and com- 
pensation to curates, is all a mere waste of time. 
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Whatever concessions Mr. Asquith makes, the Con- 
servative party in their chief Caucus will not, as 
their “boss” tells us, allow the Bill to pass. The 
Americanism may be pardoned—the House of Lords, 
in its complacent want of spontaneity, is so very 
much more like a convention at Chicago than like 
any of our English institutions. What Lord Salis- 
bury says it ought to do, it will do. 

It is quite inconceivable that, after such an 
intimation, the Government will allow the present 
dilatory tactics of the Opposition to be continued 
after Whitsuntide. They know on the highest 
authority that all the time spent on the Welsh Bill, 
beyond the minimum necessary to allow the Lords 
to pronounce on the principle, is merely wasted. 
The time is too precious to be lost. A wasted 
May and June means a truncated Irish Land 
Bill. The allies who have adhered so loyally 
to the Liberal party, in spite of misrepre- 
sentation at home and the memory of Whig 
betrayals in the past, would be sent home empty- 
handed. Not merely would the alliance between 
the two parties be endangered, but the better feeling 
between the two countries, which it was the main 
work of Mr. Gladstone’s last years of service to create, 
would be sorely tried. The Highland members 
again, if they have no good reason to complain of 
the Crofters’ Bill not being sent to a Grand 
Committee, will have grave cause for discontent if 
the effort promised to pass it through the House is 
allowed to fail. Each Bill abandoned means the loss 
of the votes, or at least of the enthusiastic support 
of its friends, without its opponents being in 
any way conciliated. Unless the Government make 
this Session one of real work, it would be better that 
the Session had never been begun. 








THIS GOVERNMENT AND THE NEXT. 


ee 


HE series of fancy pictures of the present situa- 
tion with which Lord Salisbury entertained the 
Primrose League at Bradford on Wednesday even- 
ing is so familiar that it has almost come to be 
accepted as strictly true to life. On the one hand, 
of course, we have a divided and incompetent 
Liberal Government, “ stalemated ’’ because it can 
neither attack nor be attacked, “ploughing the 
sand,’’ making wholly ineffective attempts at re- 
volution, propounding plans of constitutional re- 
construction which have no chance of passing, call- 
ing in bodies of temperance fanatics and Keltic 
“mercenaries” to override the opinion of the 
great mass of Englishmen, doing its best to pay 
them their price, but again without success, and 
keeping the country in such a state of suspense and 
uncertainty that the capitalist and his overflowing 
coffers are divided from the sullen mass of half- 
starved labourers by a deep dark stream of distrust. 
So the unemployed continue to starve, and British 
capital goes off to Brazil or Argentina. And on the 
other side we have the great Conservative party, 
bringing these manceuvres to naught by the aid of 
the House of Lords, burning for social reform and 
practical legislation, backed by the majority of the 
electorate, and only awaiting, to show its strength, 
the final collapse of the present Government. 

There is nothing novel in the speech beyond a 
really striking anachronism—for the flow of capital 
“to Brazil and Argentina” was at its highest in 
1889 or thereabouts, and was checked by the anti- 
Celman revolution of 1890, and finally stopped by 
the Baring crisis, about a year and a half before 
the present Government came into office at all. We 
may therefore content ourselves with a very few 








words of criticism. It may, for instance, be re 
marked that a party which depends largely on 
outvoters is to that extent a stage army, and 
that it is odd that its new-found enthusiasm for 
the popular will should combine with its old- 
fashioned dislike of any remodelling of the political 
machine to stimulate its opposition to the principle 
of “ one man one vote,” and at the same time should 
lead it to support that doctrine of “one vote one 
value” which would mean a change in the distribu- 
tion of seats with every census at least. We may 
say that when a party, by the confession of a 
prophet of its own in the current Quarterly— 
of whom more anon—makes its profit out of the 
growth of indifference to pure political theory and 
the desire of the middle classes for social intercourse 
with the landed aristocracy, its opinions of the consti- 
tutional reforms proposed by its opponents do 
not altogether inspire our confidence. We may 
say that in our English fashion we have re- 
formed piecemeal, and have allowed our legis- 
lative machinery to reach a condition in which 
it is permanently workable by one party alone. But, 
unfortunately for Lord Salisbury’s main thesis, the 
leading organ of his own party and one of the usual 
mouthpieces of their occasional allies, the Parnellites, 
have supplied us with the material for another 
series of pictures, less familiar than the Bradford 
series, but considerably truer to life. 

In the first place, it is clear enough that the 
Conservative party is tending to divide into sections 
—an agrarian section, a neo-Conservative and social 
reform section, besides that survival of old Toryism 
chiefly represented at present by the people who 
write letters to the Standard, and that very large 
body which appears to have no very precise political 
aims at all. More than that, we learn from the 
semi-official prophet of the New Conservatism in the 
current Quarterly that the party is to be the party 
of vested interests, of the defence of property, of 
social reform of a purely opportunist kind, unfettered 
by any special dogma except that of the rights of 
property. Now we know very well howa party fares 
when it has to attempt to placate conflicting vested 
interests. We have had an exhibition of that 
kind on a large scale in the United States. Weknow 
how the process deepened the commercial depression of 
last year, and we see the feeling of relief, almost of 
buoyancy, caused by the knowledge that the country 
is safe from any financial legislation till the end of 
the year at least. But we should like to know how 
the Conservative Government of the future, resting, 
as its own semi-official exponent assures us it must, 
on vested interests, will at once satisfy its agrarians 
and defend the rights of property of its railway 
shareholders. How will it reconcile the rights of 
the water and gas companies with the claims of the 
suburban (and usually Bonseuatiee consumer? How 
will it carry out “social reform” in any shape 
without exasperating the Tory capitalist and the 
ground landlord, or combine satisfaction to the 
liquor interest with a due consideration of the 
feeling for temperance which has grown so active 
inside the Established Church? How can all these 
conflicting aims be reconciled without a system of 
barter, not among political parties, but among 
groups of members representing vested and other 
interests, which the disappearance of any specific 
Conservative creed must cause to spring up at once ? 
And, moreover, with the legislative machine over- 
loaded as it is, will much legislation be practicable 
at all? And here another semi-official utterance 
helps us to an answer. The ultra-Parnellite who 
writes in the current number of the Fortnightly 
tells us that in the next Parliament, if no attempt 
is made to satisfy Ireland, obstruction will 
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recommence on a large scale—a multiform ob- 
struction, perfectly polite, perfectly decorous, com- 
pletely in accordance with the forms of the House, 
and on a scale unexampled even under the leadership 
of Mr. Biggar and Mr. Parnell. If that is so—and 
there is every reason to expect it—the position of the 
Conservative Government will be hopeless enough. 
That Government will probably be unable to effect 
anything at all. But if it moves at all, some vested 
interest will feel injured; if it placates one, it must 
offend another; and the fact that some of its sup- 
porters will be fervent Protectionists, and many more 
avowed Bimetallists, will keep the commerce of the 
country in a state of uncertainty and depression far 
worse than anything we know now. Business men 
know well enough that commercial depressions 
depend on causes independent of the action 
of the British Government. Some governments 
meddle and muddle, or default: our own have at 
least hitherto, pursued a financial policy which has 
done much good by doing no harm. Of a govern- 
ment with Protectionist and Bimetallist leanings, and 
economic fancies unchastened by economic theory, 
we could not say that much. It would do nothing, 
but its supporters would threaten us with what 
we might expect, and the City would take fright. 
And its incompetence to act would continue until 
the legislative machinery had been so reformed as to 
make possible the discussion of that practical legis- 
lation which Lord Salisbury is so eager just now to 
see passed. 








THE DECLINE OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 





OUNT KALNOKY’S retirement seems to be 
regarded on the Continent as an act of self- 
sacrifice in favour of the stability of that League 
which the most numerous and most dogmatic school 
of political critics regard as the first guarantee of 
the peace of Europe. He resigned, we are told, 
because he could not get on with the Hungarian 
Cabinet in consequence of his Ultramontane sym- 
pathies and his habitual interference in the domestic 
politics of Hungary. Now, the central support of 
the Triple Alliance in the Dual Monarchy is, of 
necessity, the Magyar population. They have more 
to fear than anyone else from a disturbance of the 
European equilibrium. The success of Russia in 
a European war would mean, as it has meant 
before, that they would be swamped by a rising tide 
of Slavs and Roumanians, if not overwhelmed by 
Russia herself. The failure of the Triple Alliance 
would mean an increase in the power and political 
influence of the Vatican which threatens their 
domestic liberties sufficiently even now. Count 
Kalnoky, we are told, was a faithful supporter of the 
Triple Alliance, and yet he resigned because in matters 
standing apart from the Alliance he was identified 
with an influence adverse to it, and so was dis- 
tasteful to its strongest supporters in the Dual 
Monarchy. His successor will carry out the same 
foreign policy under an Emperor who is in the 
main his own Foreign Minister, determined to main- 
tain the equilibrium both of his own Empire and of 
Europe. Count Goluchowski is a trained diplomatist, 
a hard worker, a cautious and conscientious states- 
man. Moreover, despite his Polish nationality, he is 
above all things a loyal Austrian. So, in spite of 
the disappearance of the most prominent of its 
spokesmen, the League of Peace stands unshaken. 
This is the view of the situation held in general 
by the semi-official Press of the Continental capitals. 
It may be true, for the present, though there are 
some things against it. To begin with, Count 
Goluchowski’s environment is just as Ultramontane 











as that of his predecessor. He may have the tact 
and the ability to keep clear of all suspicion of 
intrigue. But the Catholics of Hungary are not yet 
beaten, and it sometimes seems as if in the near 
future the Magyars and Jews of that country might 
be the only portion of its population who will con- 
tinue to defend the principles of modern Liberal- 
ism in religion. What, under the circumstances, 
will Count Goluchowski do? Will he keep free 
of Viennese Court influence? And if he, too, em- 
broils himself and Cis-Leithania with the Cabinet 
of Buda Pesth, what becomes of one of the members 
of a league which Ultramontanes and Slavs through- 
out the Dual Monarchy have every reason to wish 
away? Moreover, he may be an Austrian, but as a 
Pole he is at any rate probably no Russophil; and 
he is already rather unpopular at Buda-Pesth be- 
cause he was not sufficiently active in checking the 
aid rendered from Bucharest to the Magyars of Hun- 
gary. Here, at any rate, are clouds on the horizon. 
And what might not happen in the Dual Monarchy 
if the direction of affairs should pass from the strong 
hands of the present Emperor to those of a suc- 
cessor ? 

Austria-Hungary, then, can scarcely be regarded 
as a safe member of the Triple Alliance. Nor are 
we sure that the position of Germany is much 
better. We spoke last week of the latest developments 
in the domestic policy of the German Emperor 
and of the checks given to it by the Reichstag. 
If he persists in his course, as he probably will, the 
Federal structure of the Empire will be exposed to 
the severest strain. If Coercion Acts are to be thrust 
on the smaller States by the influence of a Prussian 
king and his ministers, these States will be more 
hostile to Prussian influence than they are even now 
—and that is saying much. Moreover, in Germany, 
as in Austria, there is a vast body of Catholics, 
growing in strength and flushed with recent suc- 
cesses, who must always be more or less hostile to an 
alliance which indirectly depresses the Head of their 
Church. 

The third member of the Alliance is free from 
this danger for the moment, simply because the 
Ultramontanes are biding their time. Meanwhile it 
is undergoing a process of consolidation, which, as 
in its northern neighbour, indicates a temporary 
victory for the party that has forced Italy into the 
League. Whatever the results of next Sunday’s 
elections—and we have little doubt that the in- 
difference of the masses and the fears of the well-to- 
do will give Signor Crispi a triumph—the decline of 
Italy is, we fear, inevitable. We would gladly put 
faith in the cheerful estimates of the financial 
prospect put forward by Signor Sonnino and his 
colleague, Signor Boselli, or in the reserves of tax- 
able capacity recently discovered, we think, by 
another financier and an ex- Minister, Signor 
Colombo. But we have so often seen such estimates 
falsified before that we doubt; and besides all the usual 
expenses, except such savings as it is hoped to effect 
on public works and the Civil Service, there is the re- 
vival of the forward policy in Abyssinia. Sooner or 
later Italy must drop out. The German Emperor may 
meet his domestic difficulties with a coup d'état, Signor 
Crispi may get his majority, and Count Goluchowski 
may exhibit unswerving devotion to the present policy 
of Austria and to the equilibrium of the Dual Mon- 
archy. But the coup d’état is foredoomed to failure. 
Italy cannot go on as she is, and Austria-Hungary is 
the least stable State in Europe—indeed, it is on the 
life of her Emperor-King that her stability chiefly 
depends. It is perhaps as well that the old League 
of Peace is somewhat cast into the shade by that 
newer League of Russia, Germany, and France, 
which we have just seen at work in the East. 
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LIBERAL WOMEN IN COUNCIL. 





YHE meetings held this week by the Women’s 
National Liberal Association, following closely 
on the recent meetings of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation, again draw attention to the increasing 
activity of women in public life. One is inclined 
at first to ask why there should be two separate 
bodies both representing women-workers who desire 
to promote the Liberal cause, with all the waste of 
effort and the weakening of forces which such a 
separation must inevitably mean. The answer is 
that the Women’s Liberal Association exists only 
to help and support the Liberal party; while the 
Women’s Liberal Federation exists to support the 
Liberal party but to promote Women’s Suffrage first. 
Both assemblies have shown their cordial sympathy 
with the main lines of Liberal progress. Both have 
shown their desire to urge on those social questions 
—the reform of the Poor Law, the reform of Prisons, 
the reform of Factories, the reform of the Traffic 
in Drink—which appeal perhaps most strongly to a 
woman’s sympathy, and at which women-reformers 
have proved their readiness to work. But each 
has approached these questions in a characteristic 
way. ‘The meetings of the “ Federation ’—which 
can boast of a much larger membership than its rival 
—were marked by great earnestness of tone, by great 
openness to new ideas, by a certain tendency, per- 
haps, to identify itself too hastily with the fads which 
gather round advancing thought, and on more than 
one occasion by a self-assertive sense of sex. The 
meetings of the “ Association’? have been more 
official in their tone, more reticent in their expres- 
sion, and it must be added, in view of Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s speech on Mr. Asquith’s Factory Bill, marked 
on the whole by more knowledge and discretion in 
debate. But both alike bear witness to the activity 
of Liberal organisation and to the new forces which 
each party has now called into the field. 

The future of these new forces it is not easy 
to foretell. The aim of the Women’s Liberal As- 
sociation, who desire only to associate themselves as 
Liberals with the work of men, and to act as valued 
and valuable auxiliaries in every Liberal campaign, 
it is easy to understand and to approve. But the 
aim of the members of the Federation, who with 
more ambition look beyond the Liberal party and 
hope to effect a revolution in the position of women 
in public life, is one of the most difficult problems on 
which politicians can pronounce. The demand is 
intelligible enough. It attracts naturally many 
women of courage and capacity, who have powers to 
show and the desire to show them, and who are not 
content to act through men. It claims that women 
have already made good use of some of the public 
opportunities given to them. It asks that they shall 
be the judges of what duties they are fitted to 
perform. And as the logical outcome of the con- 
cessions made already, it demands the right to vote 
and stand for Parliament—complete political equality 
with men. 

We think it is to be regretted, from a party point 
of view, that the leaders of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation have split up the body of Liberal women- 
workers into two rival camps by forcing to the front 
the question of Women’s Suffrage, on which all 
Liberal women are not agreed. The proposal to confer 
on men and women identical political functions, 
whether it be right or wrong, involves a social 
revolution infinitely larger in its possibilities than 
any revolution of modern times. It is quite possible 
that its effects might prove to be slight. It is equally 
— that they might prove to be incalculably 

arge. Such a change, in spite of the long period of 
abundant discussion and scant verification during 





which it has been befure the world, requires a good 
deal of further consideration, and cannot be effected 
without an overwhelming, if not unanimous, demand, 
Politics are to most women so new, life in many 
of its larger public aspects has been, compara- 
tively speaking, so recently opened to them, and 
they have shown such signal capacity for availing 
themselves of the chances given, that it was inevit- 
able that this demand for admission should be made 
to every right which man possesses and to every 
monopoly which man enjoys. The result is that the 
demand for the suffrage has been treated as only 
another step in the emancipation or education of 
women, and that large bodies of women, like the 
Liberal Federation, are apt to include it in their 
claims as a matter of common-sense, without being 
aware of the complexity of the question, or dreaming 
even dimly of the problems which it wakes. It is 
only now beginning to dawn upon some women that 
the differentiation or assimilation of men and women’s 
work in the world is a problem of infinite difficulty, in 
which nature as well as education has a voice; and 
that the question of the suffrage is not only a matter 
of owning a house or possessing a head, but partof a 
far larger issue, which it needs the best thoughts 
alike of men and women not to prejudge but to 
apprehend. The changes which the last generation 
has brought for women must inevitably have pro- 
duced some uncertainty and some disorder, claims 
vaguely made and vaguely understood. To impose 
identical political duties upon men and women may 
be, but is not necessarily, the right solution for all 
the difficulties which women feel. The question 
is a familiar one, but it is not ripe for solution 
even yet. 

In the meantime there is a wide field open both 
to the women who are content to work in public 
things as the auxiliaries of men, aud to the women 
who desire to show their aptitude for Imperial 
legislation. In education, in Poor Law reform, in 
charitable administration, in municipal affairs, there 
is ample scope for social effort of the highest kind. 
In the organisation of political victories there is a 
constant call for volunteers. In helping women to 
organise themselves and to secure better wages and 
conditions of labour, they will be doing most 
necessary work, In training masses of women to 
think for themselves, in forming for women a 
real public opinion, apart from the mere multipli- 
cation of delegates and associations which are 
more imposing on paper than in fact, all who wish 
to advauce the cause of progress have before them 
the best task of all. The meetings of the past fort- 
night were not needed to show that women have 
capacity as well as enthusiasm to bring to the 
Liberal party—the Federation’s sensibility and the 
Association’s sense. Of the two great gifts which 
go to make a statesman—courage and judgment— 
the bulk of the delegates who have just visited 
London have shown that they possess the first. 
Their critics only desire to be assured that they 
possess the second in equal measure, and that they 
are prepared to apply it in patient, unambitious 
work, to welcome them to the fullest participation 
in labours that have hitherto fallen to the lot of 
men. 








CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 





NV R. ASQUITH has done many good things 
a during his three years at the Home Office, 
but we doubt if any will be better remembered in 
the long run than his efforts to rationalise the treat- 
ment of the criminal. Of these the last week has 
brought us a new and most important instalment in 
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the appearance of our criminal statistics in a revised 
and intelligible form. It has for many years been 
recognised by experts that English statistics on this 
subject were among the worst and most antiquated 
in Europe. They referred to all manner of different 
dates and periods; they were in any order and no 
order; they compared periods between which there 
was no comparison; they were accompanied by no 
explanation ; they included much that was unneces- 
sary, and excluded much that was desirable. They 
were eminently what Mr. Charles Booth has called 
“blind ”’ statistics, indeed worse than blind, because 
they led to false inferences. In many cases it was 
assumed that crime had diminished, whereas the 
truth was merely that the criminal was differently 
treated—sent to an industrial school instead of a 
gaol, fined instead of imprisoned. In a word, it was 
impossible to tell with any certainty what results 
our penal system was yielding, or without great 
difficulty to differentiate the graver offences from 
the lighter, the habitual criminal from the casual 
criminal. 

Tke above description is little more than a para- 
phrase of the report of the departmental Committee 
appointed in 1892 to revise the criminal statistics. 
Happily, it is all changed in the volume now before 
us, which contains the statistics for 1893 in the new 
form recommended by this Committee. Here we 
have the tables arranged according to the best 
Continental methods (the French especially contri- 
buting to our guidance), a plentiful supply of maps 
and diagrams, and, above all, a critical and really 
interesting introduction by an expert editor, Mr. C. E. 
Troup, of the Home Office. At last, then, we are able 
to test various conclusions, optimistic or the reverse, 
in the light of figures which mean something. On 
the whole, it is not an unwholesome discovery that 
we have been a little too optimistic. For instance, 
we have plumed ourselves on the fact that the prison 
population fell by 33 per cent. between 1883 and 1895, 
At this rate we might look to the practical ex- 
tinction of crime in another thirty years It was, 
unfortunately, much too good to be true. The prison 
population has diminished not in the main because 
there are fewer criminals, but because they are 
kept in gaol a shorter time. Of the 33 per cent. 
diminution, 29 per cent. is, Mr. Troup thinks, ac- 
counted for by shorter sentences, which leaves us 
with a net of 4 per cent. for the diminution of crime 
—not a bad result, if we bear in mind the increase of 
the population, but not an extravagantly good one. 
In the same way we have made a little too much 
of the diminution of juvenile offences as a result 
of education. We do not gain much by crediting 
education with the decrease of gaol-birds, if the 
gaol-birds have merely been transferred to reforma- 
tories and industrial schools. That, indeed, is humane 
and wise, but such improvement as it shows is rather 
of adult intelligence than of juvenile offences. Asa 
matter of fact, the juvenile offender is still rather a 
stubborn element. Between twelve and sixteen the 
number of offenders (we do not say criminals) is nearly 
twice as many, and between sixteen and twenty 
nearly two and a half times as many in proportion 
to the population of the same ages, as it is between 
forty and fifty. We may get a spare-the-rod-and-spoil- 
the-child moral out of these figures by supposing 
that the youthful offender is in many cases deterred 
by an early experience of our penal methods from 
becoming an adult criminal; but there is also 
another explanation of the discrepancy less com- 
forting, which is that before he reaches forty he 
may be put away more or less permanently at Port- 
land or Dartmoor, and so lose his chance of swelling 
the statistics of convictions for the later ages. 

There are, in short, a good many cautions to be 








borne in mind by those who would extract any 
meaning from the statistics of crime. An alleged 
decrease of crime may mean shorter sentences, the 
discharge of first offenders who in the old days 
would have been sent to prison, the substitution of 
fines for imprisonment, the transfer of juveniles to 
reformatories and industrial schools, aud various 
other administrative changes, as well as an actual 
decrease in the number of offences committed. On 
the other hand an alleged increase of crime may 
mean an improvement in the machinery of punish- 
ment, or greater vigour in detecting and prosecuting, 
as well as the commission of a larger number of 
offences. Of this latter possibility the increase in the 
number of crimes against morality since 1883, which 
at first sight was certainly a disquieting symptom, is 
a striking example, for Mr. Troup is of opinion that 
it is due not to any growth of crime, but merely to 
the better facilities for detection and punishment 
provided by the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Striking the balance of all these considerations, it is 
satisfactory to learn that the net result is still 
decidedly to the good. “The decrease in crime, 
though not so great as it has often been represented 
—though by no means comparable, for instance, to 
the decrease in prison population—is nevertheless real 
and substantial.” 

But the person of all others whom the statistician 
and prison reformer will in future have to keep his eye 
upon is the “habitual offender.”” The enumeration 
of him and his class presents all manner of diffi- 
culties and has hitherto been largely a matter of 
conjecture. It isas difficult to define him for official 
purposes as it is to define the habitual pauper, and 
—thanks to our sceptical neglect of the science of 
anthropometry—we cannot be at all sure about 
identifying him, when we have defined him. A 
courageous effort to surmount these difficulties is 
made for the first time in Table IX. of the new 
returns, and though this table tells us nothing for 
the present, since there are no similar figures from 
past years to compare with it, it is full of promise 
for the future. It is to Table IX. that a wise man 
will in years to come look first of all when he gets 
these reports, for it is by the increase or decrease of 
the habitual class that our penal system must in the 
long ran be judged. For the purposes of comparison, 
we must have both the percentages and the actual 
numbers. The healthiest figures we could have 
would perhaps show an increase in the percentage of 
habituals among the total number of convictions, 
coupled with a decline in the actual number of 
the habituals and of all others convicted. At all 
events, it by no means follows that if the percentage 
of habituals increases, we are becoming more criminal, 
If there must be offenders, it is better, on the whole, 
that they should be a stage army consisting of a few 
people constantly reappearing, than a large number 
subject to occasional lapses into crime. But we must 
treat the habitual scientifically and medically, not with 
any sentiment about short sentences or long, but 
simply according to the best lights of modern 
criminology. It is useless to make of this class an 
in-and-out population of the gaols; it is equally 
useless to attempt mere suppression or unintelligent 
confinement. But the habituals must be isolated 
and classified, and the different kinds of cases treated 
according to their mental and physical condition. 
In days to come we shall, after the first few con- 
victions, apportion the sentence to the man and his 
character, not to the offence, which may be a mere 
accident of his condition. But the first requisite to 
these and other changes which lie in the future is 
that we should have clear, trustworthy, and ex- 
pressive figures from year to year; and these at last 
we are in a fair way of getting. 
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FINANCE. 

J USINESS on the Stock Exchange has again been 
) quiet this week. When the fortnightly settle- 
ment began upon Tuesday morning, it was found 
that the speculative account had not been reduced 
as much as had been anticipated from the large 
selling of the previous fortnight. Several of the 
weaker speculators were, therefore, refused the ac- 
commodation they required, and in consequence they 
had to sell upon a large scale. These sales brought 
about a fall in prices, and some fears were enter- 
tained that they might not be able to meet their 
* differences,” and so might place some of the brokers 
in difficulties. On Wednesday afternoon, however, 
the selling greatly decreased, and more confidence 
sprang up. There followed an improvement in prices. 
It is said, too, that the French Minister of Finance, 
finding that investors throughout the country had 
been selling Rentes to buy South African securities, 
has requested the agents de change not to encourage 
South African buying. In spite of that, however, 
there has been a fair amount of support given to 
the market from France, and, indeed, from all Con- 
tinental countries. The general impression in the 
market now is that most of the weak operators have 
been cleared out and that business will again revive, 
though it is to be hoped that there will not be the 
mad speculation of the past few months. In the 
American department there has likewise been less 
doing. The speculation there is even wilder than 
in the South African market; for in South Africa 
it may, at all events, be said that there is a sub- 
stantial and a growing industry, whereas in the 
United States the currency disorder is as great as 
ever, and nobody can foresee what will be the 
ultimate policy adopted. The difficulties of the 
Treasury, too, have been increased by the decision 
of the Supreme Court that the income-tax is un- 
constitutional, and, therefore, the Act imposing it 
is invalid. For the first ten months of the current 
financial year—that is, up to the last day of April— 
the expenditure exceeded the revenue by over 45 
million dollars, or rather more than 9 millions 
sterling. The decision of the Supreme Court forbids 
the Treasury to collect the income-tax, and makes it 
necessary to return whatever may have been received 
on account of the tax. Consequently, it is probable 
that the deficit will be further increased considerably 
during the current month and next month. At 
present it looks as if the deficit would be at least 
10 millions sterling, and possibly may be considerably 
more. In spite of that, the President fears calling 
Congress together lest mischievous legislation 
should take place. Inter-Bourse securities have 
been fairly well supported, and there has been 
a good deal of investment in ordinary Home Rail- 
way stocks and in all the best securities. Consols, 
for example, are once more over 106. It is to 
be recollected that the prices of railway securities 
are very high—exceedingly high—and that even if 
there is a large increase in traffics, the return that 

will be given will not justify a very great rise. 
Nothing is yet settled between China and Japan, 
but the wild bidding for the expected Chinese loan 
is going on as eagerly as ever. French and German 
bankers, supported by the Russian Government, are 
said to have offered terms to the Chinese Govern- 
ment which are rash in the extreme. For instance, 
they are reported to have expressed a willingness to 
lend 30 millions sterling at once at 5 per cent., or 
thereabouts, if the Chinese Government is willing, on 
its part, to submit to a European control. It is 
hardly probable that the Chinese Government will 
agree; but if it does, we would advise British in- 
vestors to hold aloof. If French and German investors 
are willing to lend such immense sums to the Chinese 
Government, it is to be presumed that they know 
what they are about. But clearly it would be un- 
wise on the part of our own people to lend to China 
at such a rate, and especially so immense a sum. 
Whatever is lent now, more will be borrowed after- 





wards ; and it looks, therefore, as if China—supposing 
that she listens to the suggestions made to her—would 
enter upon a course which brought so many foreign 
countries—Turkey, for example—to bankruptcy. 
While the question of the Chinese loan is pending 
there is little doing in the silver market. Immense 
quantities of silver have been bought by syndicates 
of great capitalists, in the hope that they will be 
able to sell to China at profitable prices. Possibly 
they may succeed; but for the moment they are 
left with large amounts which have to be paid for, 
and it looks as if the Chinese loan will be postponed 
much longer than they had anticipated. Up to the 
present, however, the price of silver has been fairly 
well maintained, and no difficulties, therefore, have 
occurred. The circumstance is acting favourably for 
the India Council, which is selling its drafts very 
successfully. On Wednesday it offered, as usual, 
sixty lakhs of rupees, and sold the whole 
amount at an average of Is. Iiid. per rupee, 
Trade in India is very quiet. There is an active 
demand for loans in Bombay, which perhaps ex- 
plains the strong demand for Council drafts. Here, 
at home, money continues as quiet as ever. In the 
discount market, short loans are freely made from 
day to day at about } per cent., and for several days 
at } per cent.; and on the Stock Exchange, at the 
settlement this week, loans were made at from 1} 
to 1} per cent. In spite of the improvement in 
trade the commercial demand is yet small. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By AN INDEPENDENT CONTRIBUTOR. 


54 TURDAY.—The death of the Duke of 
AJ Hamilton, about whose life the less said the 
better, suggests some reflections. One of the few 
truthful statements in the ecstatic eulogies of him 
published by the daily press conveys the gratifying 
intelligence that “ his livery was successfully carried 
by Miss Jummy.” The Duke's right to legislate 
for this country rested on precisely the same founda- 
tion as Lord Salisbury’s, and the reasons which 
account for the one case must be available also for 
the other. But we are a nation of snobs, and the 
Radical snobs are the worst. The Postmaster- 
General has at last granted an independent inquiry 
into the grievances of the postmen and telegraphists. 
The persistent advocacy of higher wages for public 
servants by Members of Parliament is becoming a 
nuisance, if not a scandal. But in this instance the 
case was unusually strong, and concession was wise. 
The speech of Mr. Arnold Morley on the subject was 
the best thing he has done in the House of Commons, 
where he is not as a rule very successful, albeit a 
capable and conscientious Minister. 

The usual Friday evening’s exhaustion pervaded 
the debate on tied houses, though Mr. Broadhurst 
and Mr. George Russell did their best to enliven the 
discussion. But “ the moaning of the tied” growsin 
volume, and will have some political effect. The 
publican is now twice a slave. He is a slave to the 
brewers and a slave to the magistrates. If the 
brewers’ contrac.s binding him to sell only his land- 
lord’s beer were annulled, he might find that it was 
safer to rely on the judgment of his neighbours than 
on the caprice of the justices. 

Ministerial business in the Commons is getting 
into a muddle. If something be not done before 
Whitsuntide to extricate the tangle, there may be a 
serious disaster. The General Election is still “ any- 
body’s game.” But it will be the game of those who 
know how to play. More loyalty and solidity are 
wanted both in the Government and the party. 

Much sympathy has been felt with Mr. Asquith, 
upon whom domestic anxiety of the most serious 
kind has fallen in the midst of almost unpreced- 
ented labours on the Welsh Church and Factory 
Bills. Happily, the latest news of Mrs. Asquith is 
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satisfactory. Mr. Asquith is fortunate in having only 
one enemy, and doubly fortunate in that enemy 
being the Bishop of St. Asaph, whose reception at 
the Armenian meeting in St. James's Hall, carefully 
burked by the Times, expressed the feelings of the 
English people. 

Sunday.—Everyone agrees that the Session of 
1895 has reached its most critical stage. The next 
few weeks, perhaps the next few days, will decide 
its fate, and probably the fate of the Government 
too. Unless we are to have an immediate Dissolu- 
tion, which nobody wants, and for which there is no 
excuse, something must be done to quicken the 
course of business in the House of Commons. Drift 
is disheartening, and Liberals begin to ask whether 
the whole Session is to be sacrificed for the Welsh 
Church. The Irish are becoming alarmed about 
their Land Bill, and the Highland Members are 
using strong language about the postponement of 
the Crofters Bill. Sir William Harcourt tells depu- 
tations from his followers that the sooner they turn 
him out the better he will be pleased, and that 
what he really wants is a first-class ticket to 
Italy. There may be as much policy as temper in 
Sir William's outbursts. But these complaints, 
though they may be met or parried for the time, 
will grow in strength and frequency until some 
definite step is taken in the direction of legislative 
progress. To speak more plainly, we want the 
“second-hand gag,” as Mr. Courtney called it in the 
one happy phrase of which he was ever guilty. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s argument, for it, which he published 
five years ago in the Nineteenth Century, are un- 
answerable—or, at least, have never been answered. 

So Mr. Ritchie has found a seat at last. He has 
been adopted by the Conservative Association of 
Croydon as their candidate, in the room of Mr.Sidney 
Herbert, now Earl of Pembroke. Lord Pembroke, 
like the sensible man he is, has not followed the 
indecorous example of Lord Selborne by making a 
foolish fuss in the House of Commons before leaving 
it. There may, however, be some difficulty about 
his taking the Chiltern Hundreds to avoid delay. 
That is what Lord Coleridge did, and what the 
Select Committee are understood to hold by a 
majority that he need not have done. It is true 
that Mr. Herbert succeeded a married brother. But 
we cannot believe that he is not now the Earl of 
Pembroke. The Tories have shown great ingrati- 
tude to Mr. Ritchie. In office he was much over- 
rated, and his abilities are of a very moderate order. 
But he did good work for his party, and did not 
deserve to be rejected by one constituency after 
another. The result of the County Council elections 
last March has probably had something to do with 
restoring him to favour. 

Monday.—The political prospect is more doubtful 
than it has been at any time since Mr. Gladstone 
resigned. The revolt of the Highland members has 
been followed by a threat that the Welshmen will 
join with the Tories in voting against the Com- 
missioners nominated in the Welsh Church Bill. 
The Welsh want a National Council, the Tories a 
Committee of Churchmen. If they both unite in 
voting against the statutory Commission, the Govern- 
ment will be defeated, and very serious consequences 
may ensue. What makes these things peculiarly 
grave is the attitude of Sir William Harcourt. I 
have always thought it absurd to expect that public 
men should talk in private conversation as if they 
were on their oaths in a court of justice or on their 
legs in the House of Commons. Such a require- 
ment would destroy the freedom and enjoyment 
of social intercourse. But there are limits to every- 
thing in this world—even, as we are now told, 
to the straight lines which will not enclose a 
space. One factor in the situation should not 
be forgotten. The Irish Land Bill has excited 
intense feeling in Ulster, and is rapidly bringing 
that Province back to the Liberal party. It would 
be folly to interrupt this process. I hear that Mr. 
Morley has arrived at a settlement of the difficulty 





about the Christian Brothers’ schools in Ireland, 
which will be satisfactory alike to the Presbyterians 
and to the Christian Brothers themselves. 

Tuesday.—The Ministerial majorities in the House 
of Commons last night were very low. On two impor- 
tant amendments in committee upon the Welsh 
Church Bill they fell respectively to 10 and 9. 
Liberal and Nationalist absentees were accountable 
for this unlucky result, every member of the Opposi- 
tion being either present or paired. It is useless to call 
upon the Government for drastic measures if the 
party will not support their leaders in the daily 
work and drudgery of the House. Mr. Asquith con- 
ducts the Bill with unfailing temper, nerve, ability, 
and tact. But unless there is an improvement in the 
Liberal attendance, the Bill will not get through 
Committee, and the Session will be wrecked. Nobody 
on either side, unless it be Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Labouchere, wants a Dissolution this year. 
But it may be the only way out of the difficulty. 
I observe, however, that the obvious acquies- 
cence of the Tories in the present state of 
things, indicating their opinion that matters 
are not yet ripe for an appeal to the country 
from their point of view, is driving some Liberals 
the other way. The air is full of rumours, and a 
leading member of the late Government mentioned 
as a fact yesterday that Lord Rosebery had resigned 
—a ridiculous invention, as I need hardly say. 

Dr. Macgregor’s dramatic exit from the House, 
preparatory to applying for the Chiltern Hundreds 
and retiring from public life, caused much amuse- 
ment. I believe he has long been contemplating 
such a step. He is a sensitive man, and he takes 
the ridicule which he has excited very much to 
heart. He is not likely to be heard of again. But 
his amiable eccentricities will be not unkindly re- 
membered. The Committee on the Vacating of 
Seats has, as might have been expected, reported 
that Lord Selborne has no more right than a woman, 
who is not disqualified by statute, to sit in the 
House of Commons. The claim was indeed too 
absurd to be treated seriously. But it has had the 
useful effect of showing that even men of moderate 
ability and promise are unwilling to enter the 
Chamber where Lord Grey, the Prime Minister, said 
that he felt as if he were speaking to dead men 
by torchlight. 

Wednesday. — The great improvement in the 
Ministerial majorities last night has restored the 
tone of the Liberal party, proving as it does that the 
falling off on Monday was the result of an accident. 
The Treasury Bench continues to show its superiority 
in debate, and Mr. Bryce’s impromptu reply to Mr. 
Balfour was greatly admired. But unless some steps 
are taken to close the stage of Committee on the 
Welsh Church Bill within reasonable time, say by 
the end of the third week in June, the Session will be 
practically barren. It is to be hoped that at to- 
morrow’s Cabinet, Sir William Harcourt’s reluctance 
to shorten the proceedings will be overcome. I under- 
stand the Chancellor of the Exchequer will to-morrow 
give a public, as he has already given a private, 
assurance that he will do his best to pass the Crofters 
Bill through the House of Commons during the 
present Session. The Liberal Unionists are alarmed 
about Warwick and Leamington, and think the 
contest will be close. But Leamington is a hotbed 
of Toryism, and their fears do not inspire me with 
any corresponding hopes. The Nelsonites are sulky, 
but they will vote for Lyttelton to-morrow. Mr. 
Chamberlain cannot be congratulated upon his 
tactics in springing the writ for West Edinburgh 
upon the House yesterday. Sir William Harcourt, 
not having received the notice to which he was by 
courtesy and practice entitled, would have been 
justified in himself moving the adjournment of the 
debate. West Edinburgh was for more than two 
years without a Liberal candidate, and therefore 
the “ Unionists,” who are responsible for the delay, 
want to hurry the poll. Sir Richard Webster finally 
disposed of the ridiculous constitutional travesty 
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known as Wolmer’s Folly. Satisfaction is expressed 
on both sides of the House at the Speaker's refusal 
to let Mr. Havelock Wilson bring forward, as “a 
definite matter of urgent public importance,’ the 


general question of employing Lascars on British 
ships. Even, he said, if the matter was “ urgent,” 
it was not “definite.” Lord Peel would not have 


interfered, and the Speaker is to be congratulated 
upon his judicious firmness. 

Thursday.—The papers are full of speeches. 
Surely Lord Salisbury, the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Chamberlain might have arranged not all to 
blow their trumpets the same night. I see that Mr. 
Chamberlain, who first introduced into British 
politics the principles of Continental Socialism, 
urges with characteristic impudence a return to 
the “old and true Liberalism” of the past. There 
was an incident in the House of Commons yesterday 
more instructive than Mr. Chamberlain's speech. The 
first order was a harmless bill for promoting agricul- 
tural education. Though moved by Mr. Martin, it 
really belonged to Mr.Jesse Collings. Thesecond order 
was Mr. Chamberlain's grand measure of universal 
compensation for British workmen wherever em- 
ployed, upon which he proposed to sweep the country 
at the next election. Mr. Collings would, of course, 
have retired at a word from Mr. Chamberlain, and so 
it was at first arranged. But, alas! this magnificent 
scheme is like the system of Old Age Pensions 
which Mr. Chamberlain propounded as a witness, 
and refused to recommend as a Commissioner. It 
will not wash, and a few hours’ debate in Parliament 
would have reduced it to a colourless rag. So it was 
not brought on. Mr. Chamberlain’s second Un- 
authorised Programme is already dead and buried. 
He will have to go to the country on personal abuse 
of his opponents, as I always thought he would. 

Friday.—The Tory managers at Leamington 
boasted that, having adopted Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, 
they would return him by a majority of at least 
a thousand. They have returned him by a majority 
of 579. While Warwick is fairly Liberal, Leamington 
is wholly given up to Conservative influences. There 
has been no contest since 1885, when the Liberal 
majority was 372. But the Liberal party was then 
undivided and the Liberal candidate was Speaker of 
the House of Commons. The Cabinet will not for 
the present interfere to hasten the progress of 
the Welsh Church Bill. They may be right. But 
their inaction undoubtedly causes disappoint- 
ment. 

The opposition to the Scotch Committee last night 
ended in smoke Dr. Clark threatened to divide the 
House against the Government. But he did not carry 
out his threat; and Mr. Weir confined himself to the 
delivery of a disagreeable speech. Sir William Har- 
court came out of the fray triumphantly, and once 
more vindicated his claim to be a leader of consum- 
mate tact. 








THE OTHER END OF THE EARTH. 


———+o* —_ 


a thrill of hero-worship evoked this week by 
the Franklin commemoration proves that the 
“ heroic sailor soul” still lives in the British people. 
Public interest, aroused by the pilgrimage of geo- 
graphers to Greenwich, where the pathetic memorials 
of the lost expedition of 1845 are preserved, was 
fully expressed in the special meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society held on the evening of 
May 20th, the fiftieth anniversary of the sailing of 
Sir John Franklin from the Thames. Not only were 
half the surviving officers of the Franklin search 
gathered in the meeting-room of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, but a number of their old sailors 
were also present. As the Duke of York was 
entering the hall he met some of the fine old fellows 
in the ante-room ; one of them, recognising the naval 
bearing of the Duke, without suspecting his rank, 
proceeded to recite a sailor's song in praise of Sir 
Leopold McClintock, which he had composed on 








board the Fox ; and to this the Duke listened with 
obvious delight, while the meeting waited for his 
entrance. Mr. Clements Markham was happy in his 
address, in which he hailed Franklin as one of the 
Dii Mojores of geograpby, and showed in few but 
chosen words how vastly the loss of the expedition 
extended the scope of Arctic knowledge. Indeed, 
when the three expeditions which are pressing 
northward at this moment return to sight, we may 
look on the Arctic problem as practically solved, so 
far as the pressing needs of science are concerned. 

But there are two poles. The ice-worn hulls 
of Franklin’s stout ships the FHrebus and Terror 
rest for ever in “the white north;” but their 
pames are borne by the mountains of the 
farthest south, from the discovery of which 
by Sir James Clarke Ross the ships had just 
returned when they were despatched on their last 
commission. The Antarctic regions have a romantic 
history in the mythical geography of other days. 
Cook, on his second voyage in 1772, was the first 
to show the isolation and relatively small area of 
Antarctica, proving that the hypothetical Southern 
Continent must lie almost entirely “ within the polar 
circle, where the sea is so pestered with ice that the 
land is thereby inaccessible.” Since then stray 
voyagers driven south of the Horn by storms, 
sealers and whalers looking for fresh hunting- 
ground, have occasionally contributed a few facts 
about the Antarctic regions. Voyages of circumnavi- 
gation—by the Russian Bellingshausen in 1821,by the 
French Admiral D’Urville in 1838, and the American 
Wilkes in 1840—showed the existence of an extensive 
ice-barrier ; but it was left for Ross’s three voyages 
between 1838 and 1843 to yield the first definite 
results as to latitudes beyond 74 degs. S.; and up to 
the present time these earliest results are also the 
latest. The sum of our knowledge of the Antarctic 
regions is that an area as large as Europe has never 
been entered or seen by any man. This region is 
surrounded by an unbroken ring of ocean, and 
fringed with a zone of heavy pack-ice, which is 
sometimes crowded together in one place, sometimes 
in another, leaving lanes and spaces of comparatively 
clear water. Within the ring of pack-ice land 
has been found south of Cape Horn reaching in 
Grabam's Land as far south as 70 degs.; south of 
Africa there is land in 66 degs. south of Australia 
along the Antarctic Circle; and south of New Zea- 
land the land runs polewards in a great bay to 78 
degs., where Ross discovered Mount Erebus, a voleano 
rivalling Etna, and Mount Terror, a scarcely less im- 
posing peak. 

Within the last three years some advances in 
our knowledge have been made, but of a kind which 
only makes the student clamorous for more. Four 
Dundee whalers spent a season searching in vain for 


the right whale in the sea east of Graham's Land, / 


but they did not reach the Antarctic Circle. Some 
new islands were discovered; commercial interests, 
however, frustrated the attempts made for scientific 
work, and, geographically, the results were disap- 
pointing. The Norwegian whaler Jason, sent out 
by a Hamburg firm, was more successful in the same 
region, pushing southward to 68 degs. in December, 
1893. Amongst other interesting sights reported 
by her enterprising commander was an active 
volcano in 65degs.S. On the other side of Antarctica 
the Norwegian steamer Antarctic has, almost with- 
out incident, repeated a voyage which—for Ross’s 
sailing-ships—was one of the most daring and 
dangerous in the history of exploration. Follow- 
ing Ross’s route of 1841 south of New Zealand, she 
reached latitude 74 degs. on January 22nd, 1895, and 
would have gone farther if there seemed any chance 
of finding the right whale. This is the highest south 
latitude to which a steamer has yet attained, and a 
party made probably the first landing on the Ant- 
arctic continent. They saw once more the mount- 
ains of Balleny Island, and the range along the 
mainland culminating in Mount Sabine, which ex- 
ceeds 12,000 feet in height. It is made positively 
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certain by these voyages that well-found steamers, 
strengthened for ice-navigation, can penetrate the 
south polar pack in summer near Graham Land 
and near Victoria Land, while they could probably 
do so at intermediate points, and reach the Antarctic 
land from every side. In the rapid advance of all 
branches of terrestrial sciences during the past half- 
century the region south of 50 degs. S. latitude has 
been practically ignored. The thorough study of 
this region is required before correct deductions can 
be made in many matters of practical importance 
relating to other parts of the earth. 

In geodesy—the basis of geography and astro- 
nomy alike—much must be done. All the actual 
measurements on which the amount of polar flatten- 
ing is based were carried out in the northern 
hemisphere. The measurement of an arc of the 
meridian on the Antarctic continent, if found to 
be practicable, would be of the highest scientific 
value, and would permit of the rectification of many 
useful formule. Again, the variations of the force 
of gravity in different parts of the earth urgently 
demand to be studied and understood. The gravity 
correction is essential in reducing barometric obser- 
vations, and it is also required for the treatment of 
one of the most serious problems in geodesy, the 
determination of sea-level. It has been asserted 
that the level of the sea at oceanic islands is per- 
manently some thousands of feet lower than it is on 
the coasts of continents, and there can be no 
certainty in comparing the relative heights of mount- 
ains and depths of oceans in different regions until 
comprehensive pendulum observations have been 
made in all parts of the world. Remarkable results 
might be expected from such observations on the 
great ice-islands of the Antarctic regions, which are 
for this purpose to be viewed as solidified portions 
of the sea. The theory of the tides is of high prac- 
tical as well as of scientific value, and no one can 
doubt the superlative importance of tidal observa- 
tions on the shores of the Antarctic, land which lies 
in the only ring of ocean where tide-producing forces 
have unrestricted sway. 

Few readers probably suspect the irony of the 
familiar metaphor, “ True as the needle to the pole,” 
or realise the tangled maze of precautions and cor- 
rections through which the mariner must grope 
before he can attempt to interpret the tremulous 
indications of the slip of steel on which his safety 
depends. In the round voyage out and home to New 
Zealand, the compass-needle, corrected for all causes 
of error inherent in the ship, varies from 30 degs. 
east of north to 20 degs. west of north, and to the 
south of Australia the rate of change is very rapid 
and irregular. Magnetic observations in high southern 
latitudes are urgently required in order to correct 
the variation charts, and give security to the steel 
steamers on the Australian service. They are wanted 
also for the rectification of the theory of terrestrial 
magnetism, which affects all parts of the world. For 
this purpose alone an Antarctic expedition is impera- 
tive. “ Defective compasses” is by no means an 
unfamiliar phrase, but “defective magnetic charts” 
would often be more correct. These defects increase 
with the lapse of time, and a heavy responsibility 
rests upon the Government which publishes the 
charts. Practical meteorology is at present a stag- 
nant science; or, rather, it is in a transition stage, 
hanging between the soul-less fingering of recorded 
figures and the vitalised application of a demon- 
strated theory. No complete theory of meteorology 
is possible until barometric records have been ob- 
tained from within the Antarctic Circle. When this 
is done, the results will slowly become apparent 
every where, and the prediction of our weather from 
day to day may be expected to creep a little nearer 
to precision than its present humble ambition of 
80 per cent. 

These are solid reasons why the British Govern- 
ment should take the initiative in renewing Antarctic 
research. Other reasons might be brought forward 
—the discovery of possible new fields for industry 











in the far south, the encouragement of those high 
qualities which polar exploration has always evoked 
in the officers and men of the Navy, the elevation of 
public feeling by the supply of a noble excitement, 
the advancement of the prestige of the country 
amongst the intellectual Powers of the world, as the 
Challenger expedition has advanced it; but these 
are minor considerations. The expense of a complete 
expedition is not great; a levy of one halfpenny per 
head of the population of the United Kingdom 
would more than cover it. The work should be 
done by our Government, and not by another, because 
our territory surrounds the Antarctic; Australia, 
New Zealand, the Falkland Islands, Cape Colony, 
form the natural bases and halting-places. The 
officers and crews of our merchant fleet suffer more 
than all the other people in the world from the un- 
satisfactory state of our knowledge of tides, currents, 
winds, and magnetic variation. The question is fortu- 
nately not a party one, but it need not be forgotten 
that a Liberal Government has already earned the 
gratitude of the world by sending out the Challenger 
expedition, and there is no question that an Antarctic 
expedition at the present time would be yet more 
productive of results*patent to every thinking man. 
The requisites for a successful expedition are, 
briefly, three—Government funds, naval discipline, 
scientific direction. The ships must belong to the 
nation; and for service that will necessarily be try- 
ing, and in which rigid routine is as indispensable 
as courage and pluck, naval discipline is the only 
guarantee. But, as in the Challenger, the naval staff 
ought to be reiaforced by a number of selected men 
of science; and practical whalers should be carried 
as ice-masters. An Antarctic expedition is called 
for by the unanimous voice of all scientific 
men; it is enthusiastically approved by the Navy ; 
and we feel sure that the public has only to realise 
its importance to demand that the necessary money 
be voted in Parliament. 








M. DAUDET IN LONDON. 





HE British philanthropist ought to found a 
society for the importation of French littéra- 
teurs. Even the most fanatical opponent of alien 
immigration could scarcely resent a scheme so 
obviously stimulating to the brotherhood of two 
peoples. Henri Rochefort spent his exile amongst 
us, and though he has returned to Paris, the last we 
hear of him is that he is pining for his beloved 
London. He lived here a year or two, and shed all 
the quaint prejudices of the Chauvinist—that Albion 
reeks of perfidy, that we are absorbed in a morose 
selfishness, that the deepest passion of John Bull is 
hatred of France. The boulevard journalists still 
rage together and imagine these vain things, but 
Rochefort joins no longer in the traditional fantasy. 
He looks mournfully out of window at the Bois 
de Boulogne, and wishes himself back in Regent’s 
Park. In M. Daudet’s case this process of attraction 
promises to be more rapid. Hitherto he has studied 
the Englishman abroad, and it must be confessed 
that the Englishman abroad is apt to envelop him- 
self in an insular panoply which is not inviting. 
That experience persuaded M. Daudet that, as a 
race, we were “brutal egoists,” and even incapable 
of “steadfastness and loyalty.” We might demur 
that such glimpses as our visitor says he has caught 
of Englishmen abroad, “in the streets, in trains, and 
so on,” scarcely offer material for so profoundly 
hostile a judgment; but who can find it in his heart 
to complain of that when, after a few days in Lon- 
don, M. Daudet is convinced that we are “more 
humane” than he had supposed, that we do not give 
ourselves the airs of barbaric conquerors, that we have 
a very cordial feeling towards the French nation— 
that, in a word, we do not live in the savage state 
which is pictured by the average caricaturist across 
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the Channel? If a fortnight in a London hotel can 
thus uproot the opinions of a lifetime, what might 
not be effected by a philanthropic society, established 
for the purpose of inducing all the French writers in 
turn to stay with us for at least a month? At this 
rate, we might expect a treaty of everlasting friend- 
ship between France and Great Britain, to say 
nothing of the Channel Tunnel, within the next five 
years. 

To be sure, M. Daudet still has his reserves. We 
must not expect him to admire our monuments, which 
suggest to him the contents of a huge box of toys 
emptied pell-mell over London. This, it may be 
admitted, is a picturesque description of a sombre 
truth; and if the toys could be packed in the box 
again, many of us would be enormously relieved. 
Nor are we offended to be told that the people of 
London seem to M. Daudet like “taciturn auto- 
mata, rushing through dreamland on an india- 
rubber pavement.” To the eye of the Provencal 
poet, who is nothing if not sociably exuberant, the 
solemnity of a London crowd, stolidly pursuing its 
way as if some goal must be reached before night- 
fall, and as if to linger were a qime, cannot present 
an exhilarating spectacle. He misses the chattering 
gaiety of the boulevard, where for hours everybody 
appears to be idling pleasantly outside the cafés, 
and where the Englishman, unfamiliar with the 
habits of the people, often wonders whether the 
Parisians ever find time to work. Our “ indiarubber 
pavement” is noiseless to M. Daudet’s ear because he 
is overwhelmed by the “silence” of London. His 
conception of our taciturnity appears to spring from 
the same idea; for if this vast horde of human 
beings who fill the streets were all to talk and gesticu- 
late like—well, like les hommes du Midi—the town 
would be an intolerable babel, deafening to the ear 
and maddening to the eye. The effort to appreciate 
M. Daudet’s point of view seduces us into the racial 
exaggeration of his temperament; and that is in- 
evitable whenever an observer is suddenly trans- 
ported into a milieu with which he has no natural 
tie. If M. Daudet knew the English people well, he 
might not throw off so many of these delightful 
phrases, struck from him by the first contact with 
a social system so alien to his atmosphere and 
traditions. In his books he shows an observation 
singularly fine and closely proportioned; but, 
plunged suddenly into the ocean of London and the 
frigid temperature of our national characteristics, 
he comes to the surface to utter exclamations which 
are distinctly Gascon in their artless richness. In 
the Figaro, M. Jules Huret reports a delicious 
remark which M. Daudet made to Mr. Stanley. 
Somebody mentioned the word “ exactitude.” 
“There is no such thing,” said the novelist. “But 
suppose you were asked, ‘How many people are 
there in this room?’” suggested the traveller, 
gravely. “Oh, for myself, homme du Midi,” replied 
Daudet, “I should answer, ‘ Five hundred’; but then 
I should reflect, and make a slight rectification—‘ let 
us say fifteen’!” To the philosophic observer that is 
a very useful formula. It reduces to their real pro- 
portions a multitude of haphazard impressions, 
clothed in the imagery of the South. So when our 
guest from Tartarin’s country transforms our types 
into the bold outlines and gorgeous numerals of his 
native fancy, we can only respond: “ Let us say 
fifteen.” 

Not that we would have M. Daudet attenuate his 
method to this modest figure. There are signs that 
he is struggling to acclimatise his speech to our 
prosaic ways. Some remarks about “ horrible 
cookery’ and “coarse meat” are now described 
as meaning no more than that the novelist likes 
his food grilled. When he lacerated the feelings of 
his landlord, he “ spoke as a Southerner,” who calls 
heaven and earth to witness the ignorance of cooks 
and the infamy of meats, simply because a perpetual 
grilling does not savour the cuisine of Brown's Hotel. 
“My family, they are delighted with the cooking,” 
he says, to soothe his injured Boniface, who has taken 








the homme du Midi too literally. But in making an 
amende for his anecdote of the British soldier, M. 
Daudet, to our great delight, launches into more 
exquisite extravagance. He had described an in- 
nocent Tommy Atkins, sauntering down Picca- 
dilly, as an intolerable image of victorious arro- 
gance, shedding contempt on the rest of man- 
kind. So much was Daudet excited by this object 
that he wished himself young again, that he 
might confront this mass of insulting pride, hustle 
him, compel him to unbend that rigid figure of which 
poor Tommy is quite inoffensively proud, and in 
other ways show an astonished simpleton in uniform 
how much a peaceful man of letters resents the 
conquering air which is the product of mechanical 
drill and not of Waterloo. To modify the impres- 
sion created by this outbreak, M. Daudet now ex- 
plains that he saw a red soldier taking up all the 
pavement. “Opposite him was the sun, also red, 
and the sun took up all the pavement. And the 
officer looked the sun straight in the face as much as 
to say, ‘If you don’t come out of my road I'll lash 
you on both cheeks.’” It was the apprehension that 
the sun might be thus outraged which made the 
chivalrous Frenchman wish he were twenty once 
more. Is M. Daudet alarmed lest Englishmen should 
take his rebuke to our military truculence too 
seriously ? Well, the French soldier does not occupy 
all the pavement, for he is commonly a wiry little 
man in wide breeches, to whom Nature has not given 
that monumental aspect with which large bones and 
the drill-sergeant have invested our blushing Tommy. 
We are not offended because Tommy’s artificial 
majesty has raised in M. Daudet’s mind a sentiment 
which may have animated the pacific Roman citizen 
when he first beheld the colossal Hun. We are only 
too rejoiced that our visitor cannot always “say 
fifteen.” 

Besides, it is gratifying to know upon such 
authority that the “qualities of steadfastness and 
loyalty” are not lacking to us after all. M. 
Daudet met a lady who had lost her money, and she 
told him that her friends in London were just as 
good to her as ever. And, with a supreme naiveté, 
he adds: “ Of course, in literary and artistic Paris 
one meets with that sort of thing; but I thought it 
very significant here. I did not believe it existed 
in England.” How does a man of genius, who has 
spent his life in studying the human heart, convince 
himself that friendship and disinterested affection 
are peculiar to a particular circle in a particular 
city ? Compared with this narrowness of vision, 
the philosophy of the most provincial Philistine, 
buried fathoms deep in social and sectarian pre- 
judice, is illumination. He, at least, makes no 
claim to wide views of humanity, and does not 
practise a calling which, above all others, should 
prevent its professors from treating everybody be- 
yond a certain frontier as worse than barbarians. 
M. Daudet is not singular in this respect, for Tolstoi 
has been good enough to place us on a level with the 
Zulus. When he is not concocting mystical rubbish, 
which he supposes to be the Christian religion, he 
yearns to write a book which shall place the sinister 
English character in its true colours. Before he 
does this, it would be only charitable if the philan- 
thropic society we have suggested were to import 
him into England, so that he might temper his pre- 
possessions with a little of the knowledge of which 
Alphonse Daudet is making such genial use. 








A NIGHTINGALE’S AUDIENCE, 





tye is a broad, well-wooded road running 
from Hampstead to Highgate, which most 
North Londoners know, which still preserves the 
features of a country lane, though only just outside 
the four-mile radius. 

About half-way between the two villages it 
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passes between two woods, and, in the warm summer 
nights, the nightingales sing in the one on the side 
of the road furthest from London. They draw the 
line at this road, and never perform nearer town by 
crossing over it. 

On one of the warm nights of the week before 
last, when the temperature was high and the air 
quite still, a nightingale was heard for the first time 
this year in this boundary wood: but the songster 
had come quite close to the road, and was singing on 
a low bush within six yards of the highway. By 
walking slowly on the grass edge I managed to get 
within twelve feet of Philomel without disturbing 
him, and was for some time the only listener. The 
bird was singing his best, throwing his heart into his 
song, and going over all those well-known passages 
which are found, with slight variations, in the 
repertory of every cultivated nightingale. He sang 
with such abandon that one naturally thought him 
“singing as to himself alone.” Presently a dark 
figure came along the road and stopped, then a 
shuffling vagrant pulled up before the performer ; 
then three noisy ’Arries left off their chorus and 
stood still; and, finally, two cyclists completed the 
audience, standing, in the dark in the dusty road, 
spellbound and hushed into respectful silence. The 
nightingale seemed to appreciate our presence, and 
gave us his sweetest passages over and over again with 
all the charming turns and changes which one hears 
nowhere else; with, now and again, those curious 
under-notes which sound, when heard at a distance, 
like a second bird further off. These low murmur- 
ings, when heard so near, seem like the first movings 
of the struggling effort to express the pent-up feelings 
within. 

One by one the audience went silently away; the 
“’Arries” passed up the road, the tramp grunted 
and shuffled along; the thin youth sighed and moved 
off ; and the cyclists, one having flashed his light up 
into the tree, went on their way into the darkness. 

Could the nightingale see in the dark and so 
understand our appreciation, and give us his best 
work? or was his fine deliverance an outburst un- 
marred by self-consciousness ? ELLIot STOCK. 








THE OPERA. 





O the astonishment of connoisseurs, the amaze- 
ment of dilettanti, the disgust of critics, the 
most successful work produced at the Royal Italian 
Opera not only this season, but for many years past, 
has been Jl Trovatore. The unexampled favour with 
which it was received on Saturday evening last may 
be attributed in a great measure to the powerful 
singing and acting of Signor Tamagno, but also in 
some degree to the popularity of the work itself. 
No opera is fuller of pure melodic invention than 
Il Trovatore. For this reason it delights many, 
while displeasing those few who will not believe 
that there can be any good in what the general 
public admires. Verdi has written many finer works, 
including Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera, and Aida, 
But Jl Trovatore was the first work that made 
him so popular throughout Europe that there was 
no capital or important musical city in which it 
was not played. In London, where the public has 
still enough naiveté to be moved by the rhythmical 
and the tuneful, it was performed simultaneously at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Her Majesty's Theatre, Drury 
Lane, the Standard, the Surrey, and Astley’s—when 
it was “ mounted” in a two-fold sense of the word, 
for the singers got on horseback and sang their parts 
from the saddle. The trumpet-voiced Tamagno is an 
excellent Manrico. His performance is less remark- 
able, no doubt, for delicacy than for force. But the 
part is a strong one, and the composer obviously 
intended it to be strongly sung. There wasa certain 
softness and refinement in Tamagno’s delivery of the 
beautiful love-song addressed to Leonora at the end 








of the third act. This, however, was chiefly valuable 
as a preparation for the contrast afforded by the 
vigorous sequel, the passionate and somewhat violent 
“ Di quella pira,” in which the troubadour, mad with 
indignation at the fate with which his supposed 
mother is threatened, vows vengeance upon her 
tormentors. In the more furious passages of the air 
the brazen-throated singer fairly roared. So, too, 
did the public in response; when, as a matter of 
course, “ Di quella pira” had to be repeated. Most 
singers would have died of apoplexy in attempting 
such a performance a second time. But it agreed 
with Tamagno. 

The part of Leonora was well sung by Miss 
Macintyre, who, a few nights before, had been heard 
to considerable advantage as Margaret, and as Helen 
of Troy in Boito’s ambitious but very unequal work, 
Mefistofele. The first part of “ Faust” invites dramati- 
sation just as much as the second part defies it; and 
but small praise is due to Signor Boito for endeavour- 
ing to join them together so as to form out of the 
two one consistent whole. Tes 

Signor Boito would tell us that the story of Mar- 
garet is only an episode. It is an episode, however, 
in several acts, which Berlioz and Schumann among 
composers, together with a host of playwrights, 
have always looked upon as a complete drama; and 
it was not until the publication of the second part, 
just before Goethe’s death, that the episodical 
character of nearly the whole of the first part 
was recognised. The admirable love passages be- 
tween Faust and Margaret are reduced in Mefistofele 
to insignificance: the poetry of the garden scene 
entirely disappears, and everything in the strange 
work seems out of proportion. For the sake of 
originality, and in order to avoid all comparison 
with Gounod where Gounod is at his best, Boito 
makes Margaret address Faust instead of waiting to 
be addressed by him. Margaret, moreover, does not 
appear in Signor Boito’s arrangement of the second 
part ; whereas in Goethe's second part she is still the 
principal figure, while Faust’s ultimate salvation is 
obtained only through her intercession. There are, 
however, fine passages in Mefistofele ; and in some of 
the scenes Boito rises to greater heights than have 
been reached by any other of the “ Faust” composers. 

It being understood that the present season is a 
season, not of new operas, but of new and old singers, 
particular mention must be made of a tenor named 
Bertran, who made his first appearance as Lohengrin, 
and is on the point of making his second appearance as 
Tannhiiuser. A Wagnerian tenor, then—an “ heroic” 
tenor, as the Germans say, great at declamation, but 
unable to sing? Not at allso. Sefor Bertran, with 
a Spanish voice which recalls somewhat that of 
Gayarré, has an Italian style; but though he sings 
the melodious strains of Lohengrin very beautifully, 
he will probably be heard to still greater advantage 
in the thoroughly Italian opera of Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, which is to be revived next week with Mme, 
Melba as Lucia and Seiior Bertran as Edgardo. 

A few words must suffice to record the success of 
a very charming soprano vocalist, Miss Marie Engle, 
who has appeared as Baucis in Philémon et Baucis, 
and as Zerlina in Fra Diavolo. The part of the 
brigand was well acted and expressively sung by 
the well-trained, thoroughly artistic tenor, Signor 
de Lucia. 

It must be added, too, that Verdi's Falstaff 
has been reproduced, with Signor Pessina in the 
principal part, Mile. Giulia Ravogli as Mrs. Quickly, 
Mlle. Zélie de Lussan as Anne Page, and Signor de 
Lucia as Fenton. An astonishingly bright, wonder- 
fully clever work for a young composer, or a com- 
poser in the vigour of middle age, to have written. 
Falstaff is a marvel, a miracle, when one reflects 
that Verdi at the time of its production was in his 
eighty-first year. We must all hope that he has 
not yet said his last word ; and encouragement may 
be found in the fact that Goethe wrote the inspired 
verses which close the second part of “ Faust’ when 
he was already eighty-three. 
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FLOWERING NORMANDY. 


YCIENTIFIC folk ponder the impulse which in cer- 
kK.) tain seasons sets the wings of birds for far-off 
shores. I know that impulse from the first 
vague disquiet, to the sick yearning for the horizon's 
line, to the blind desire of escape from present 
things. And this nostalgic impulse takes me in 
May, in the time of orchard bloom and chestnut, 
and as the cuckoo alters his interval my thought 
babbles French. 


The wind had risen with the rain, but when the 
shower ceased the wind fell, and the lilac bushes 
only swayed in the round garden in Hanover Square. 
A blue evening was preparing in the grey sky, and the 
beauty of the grey spire of St. George’s and the per- 
spective of the street attracted our attention. “I 
shall have a fine crossing, after all,” I said. “For 
the sake of seeing Normandy in flower I shall risk 
it... . The sea will be smooth between Newhaven 
and Dieppe. ... Good-bye!" And with these words I 
left my friend. My train did not leave Victoria till 
nine: there were two hours to pack my trunks and 
to get to the station.... As I drove along the Embank- 
ment the vague Sunday crowd was beautiful; it 
moved through the hush of the evening; groups 
and single figures leaned mysteriously over the 
parapet to watch the lapping water. The cab 
turned into Northumberland Avenue, and I re- 
gretted I had not looked over the straight line of 
Waterloo for the romance of the towers of Whitehall. 
But when the cab turned I was consoled by a line of 
architecture and a long, gold-bespangled reach. 

On Sunday nights the Newhaven train is nearly 
empty. There was no moon nor star; the country 
was lost in blackness; so in the solitude of my 
carriage I decided I could live agreeably with the 
characters of my new novel; and in the company of 
my repentant prima donna, her two lovers, her stern 
confessor, the mother abbess, and other various 
nuns, I beguiled the hours till we arrived. It was 
about eleven o'clock, I think; the night was im- 
penetrable, monotonously black, devoid alike of 
mystery, suggestion, or beauty. The sea was ink, 
and I was assured that the passage would be a 
good one; but slight hope was held out that the 
sun would rise in the splendour of the last few morn- 
ings. ... Thad come for the sunrise at the end of this 
voyage. For I remembered how, as the steamerentered 
Dieppe harbour, the great cliffs had leaned down 
from inland in a long precipitous darkness, only the 
topmost edge visible against a slit of green sky. I 
can see still the broken paling which protected the 
edge and which went upand down the fissures of the 
rock in strange zigzag. In the green sky there was 
one star; its reflection wavered in the tranquil 
harbour, and no sound stirred the stillness except the 
splashing of the paddle-wheels. And I remembered 
how mysterious the fishing-boat seemed in the still 
water under the great cliffs in the twilight ; and the 
folk on board, how strange and woebegone they 
seemed in yellow oilskins and tarpaulin hats! They 
looked as if they were from another world, and, 
watching us as we went by, they stood up under 
flapping brown-yellow sails; and we wondered if 
they would get out of the harbour into the sea. 

But shall I see that scene again? Shall I see 
the Dieppe cliffs again, tall and mysterious, and 
beautifully placed against a strip of green sky? 
The night held forth small promise. It was 
full of black venom as a serpent’s jaws, and 
the sea flowed like black oil about us. The shore 
was black as death. The lights of Brighton lay 
straight as the footlights in a theatre under black 
uplands ; and out of the blackness on our right the 
lights of fishing-boats gleamed so frequently that 
it seemed that we were passing by some long cape. 
I was tempted to inquire. . . That was Beachy 
Head electric and splendid. 

The night was hideously black, and only fit for 
sleep. So I went below, hoping that the dawn would 









be fair, and lay down, thinking of the tall cliffs show- 
ing aloft against a fabulous sky. Sleep. When the 
steward awoke me, saying “ We are going into the 
harbour,” I rushed on deck, expecting the realisation 
of the vision I had cherished. There were cliffs, 
but they were neither as tall nor as mysterious as | 
had imagined them. The dawn was dim and 
oppressive: a dull grey face tied with a mauve 
veil was the face the morning wore, and it was too 
dark to see the picturesque broken paling until 
we had steamed past the stunted cliffs. Nor did 
a fishing-boat, with time-worn sails, roll in the 
swell made by the steamer. The harbour seemed 
empty; but Dieppe harbour turns about many 
quays ; in the darkness of dawn the town seemed 
to be built about the wandering harbour; and 
before we moved alongside a fishing-boat was 
rowed to some steps; another with three sails 
set made for the sea; a boy climbed out of the 
hole in the deck; a man bent against the heavy 
rudder ; another stooped over a heap of rope, but 
both boats were wanting in picturesqueness. 

We had an hour to wait for the train to take us 
to Paris—an hour to watch a mauve sky widening 
between masses of shrouded cloud, and a few minutes 
to see a moon—a shapeless, belated moon, a hag-like 
moon—pass away like a hag at a daybreak; her 
dishevelled reflection wavered in the dark-green 
harbour, and died sadly, hopelessly. And as the 
moon, and her belated reflection, came and went, 
the town along the quays, houses with round 
and gabled roofs—a strange town — emerged 
from clinging shadow ; and the grass-grown edges 
of the cliffs became visible against the mauve ; 
but long shadows still held the base of cliffs 
in darkness, and down the steps of the quays 
a clumsy fisher-girl clanked with strange movements 
of the hips. Her father and brother feared a storm ; 
they would not put to sea; and the blear-eyed, 
leather-skinned father called to his son to hasten, 
that they would drink a drop together. He told me 
the fishing had been bad—that the mackerel had 
styes on their eyes and couldn't see the bait, poor 
things! . . . And when he had drunk my health he 
decided there would be no storm, that he would put 
to sea. 

Then I walked down the line which ran as 
casually as any tram through the principal street, and 
read the English names over the shops, and wondered 
if I should travel through mist and rain and see 
nothing of Normandy’s flowering closes nor shining 
river. If so, I had better have faced the starved, 
sterile uplands of melancholy Picardy. The desolate 
grange crouching by the poplars, and the waste of 
bog-water and the broken boat, are not as ugly as I 
remember them. Normandy I have only seen in May 
—sunshine dozing in strait orchard closes, sunshine 
dancing on the river's banks—and this fair and 
cherished memory, shall I lose it ? 

At four o'clock we moved along the quays, around 
the winding harbour, into the suburbs, and then 
into the cherished country of my imagination—a 
garden county of little fields and brooks: the 
brooks lined with poplars—poplars breaking into leaf, 
faint green and faint yellow, and graceful in the air. 
As I remembered them, the hillsides were planted 
and they broke away into white cliffs, and underneath 
were orchards and fields of all shapes and sizes, and 
gardens and red-tiled houses, low-lying fields, where 
pollarded willows followed the brooks, and tall 
poplars followed the white roads. But the sunrise? 
Normandy was in full flower, but flowers are vain 
without the sun! And it was not until we passed along 
the ridge of a deep green valley that a glitter began in 
the sky, and gold and purple were perceived between 
the woods, and between the slender stems of the 
trees growing on the steep hillside. Then sunshine 
over flowering Normandy seemed sure, and I began 
to dream of Rouen—to think of the picture that 
had fixed itself in my mind, the rare and delicate 
architectural tracery which I had seen one May 
morning. The view of the shapely river branching 
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on either side of a green island had been faithfully 
memorised by me; and as we passed out of the loud 
night of a tunnel I again saw the cathedral and the 
city faint and silent, almost lost in white radiation ; 
I had faithfully memorised the picture, there were 
only a few touches to be added: the beauty of 
the vessels moored under the island, and the pictur- 
esqueness of the cliffs on the right and the long plain 
beyond, through which the river wound unceasingly. 
We crossed the river again and again. The sun 
was now shining brilliantly, and the long flat 
fields stretched away, fringed with mist, out of 
which tall poplars rose, and between them red 
roofs appeared. And as we approached the town 
we saw gardens full of lilac-bloom, and white 
orchards, and then long plains of growing corn, and 
then the river. Nothing winds like a river: we 
shall cross and recross it, we shall speed along 
its banks—it will be our constant and beautiful 
companion. 

The river wound round islands and through fields 
in which stood solitary poplar-trees, formerly haunts 
of Corot and Daubigny. I can see the spots where 
they set their easels—thatslight rise with the solitary 
poplar for Corot, that lush river-bank and shady 
backwater for Daubigny. And soon after I saw the 
first weir, and then the first hay-boat ; and at every 
moment the river grew more serene, more gracious, 
until it at last passed its arms about a flat green 
and richly wooded island, in which there was a 
rookery. And for miles and miles we passed along- 
side of the river, through a verdant landscape with 
low and vapoury horizons. And hours passed without 
a change, and then the first chestnut-trees appeared, 
the white blossoms standing up like candles, and 
villas showing between the trees. There were blue 
vases on the steps, and lanterns in metalwork 
hung from wooden balconies. Then suddenly the 
aspect of a long street struck me as a place I had 
known long ago, and in answer to a fellow-traveller 
I said, “ I think we're in Asniéres.” I saw the name 
on the station-wall a moment after, and I was glad 
that I recognised the old place after so many years. 

At the end of that long road is the restaurant 
where we used to dine, and between it and the 
bridge is the bal where we used to dance. It was 
there that I saw the beautiful Blanche d’Antigny, 
surrounded by her admirers; it was there she used 
to sit by the side of the composer of the musical 
follies which she sang so enchantingly. Those were 
the days of L’(hil Crevé and Chilpéric. I can see 
her walking under the chestnut-trees of that dusty 
little bal de banlieue, tall and joyous, She has 
passed away; also Julia Baron, once so cele- 
brated. Like a tree, life puts forth blossoms, 
and, like a tree, sheds them continuously, and the 
white bloom is trampled into the ground. And 
not five minutes’ walk from that bal was the 
little house in which Hervé lived, and to which he 
used to invite us to supper, and where, after supper, 
he used to play to us the last music he had 
composed. We listened, but the public would 
listen to it no longer. Sedan had taken all 
the tinkle out of it, and the poor composileur 
toqué never caught the attention of the public 
again. We listened to his chirpy scores, believing 
they would revive the old nervous fever which was 
the empire, and that once more every abandonment 
of common-sense would be applauded. The great 
Hortense Schneider, the goddess of Folly, used to 
come down there to sing the songs which were 
intended to revive the triumphs of the Grande 
Duchesse. But vain was her dancing, vainly did Hervé 
pile parody upon parody, and vainly did he seize 
the conductor's baton: the days of their glory had 
departed. And now Asniéres is itself forgotten; the 
modern youth has chosen another suburb to disport 
himself in ; the ball-room has been pulled down, and 
never again will an orchestra play a note of those 
poor scores; even their names are not known to 
one in a thousand. As we steamed into Paris a 
few bars of a chorus of pages came back to me; 








none will think of it again. It is gone, like Hortense, 
Blanche, and Julia. And where are they? And 
where are the blossoms of yester-year ? 

Only this I know: that this is Paris, that I 
am here again, to remain while the blossom is 
bright on the bough, and to depart before the 
cuckoo, before the blossom has fallen and been 
trampled into the ground. G. M. 








AN ORDEAL BY WATER. 





S Tredennack church clock struck noon, Noah 
Capel and Thomas Bullasy laid down their 
brushes and their buckets of pitch, and making 
their way up the narrow path to the “Three 
Pilchards,” sat there in the sun on the bench at 
the edge of the cliff-garden, and ate their pasties 
and drank from their mugs of beer in wide- 
eyed silence, looking away across the water with 
brains inactive and mastication slow. And in such 
manner, indeed, might they have sat until the dinner- 
hour was over, had not a movement on the beach 
below caught Noah Capel’s eye and enticed his mind 
towards mundane matters. This having occurred, 
he stared for many moments at the cause of his 
awakening, then he chuckled heavily once or twice, 
and arranging the corner of his pasty in the side of 
his cheek, made way for speech. 

“That's Peter Tod's maid down poddling about 
them boats,” he volunteered in food-muffled tones, 

“Aw,” drawled Thomas Bullasy, “is ‘er ‘ome 
agen?” 

“Iss, an’ a fine handful, too. Peter won't get er 
to chapel more’n er’s a mind to, I’m thinkin’.” 

“There was always a sight of devilment in that 
there gurl,” quoth Thomas Bullasy slowly, “but 
’er's got a purty face.” 

Together the youths looked down upon the girl 
in question; and truly Ann Tod was good to look 
upon, either because, or in spite of, the devilment 
which lay in her. Her face was short and round; 
her eyes were golden-brown, and but lazily opened ; 
her cheeks were warmed by the sun, and her nose 
freckled by that same power; her head was a mop 
of short brown curls; and her blue frock well 
became her very shapely form. 

As she passed slowly inland under the shadow of 
the cliff, and out of their sight, the youths shifted a 
trifle on their bench and looked at one another. 

“’Tis a brave-lookin’ maid, sure enough,” decided 
Thomas Bullasy again; “I've a mind to do a bit of 
courtin’ in that quarter.” 

“ Aw,” grinned Noah Capel, “ you’m too late, my 
dear soul. I'm a-goin’ to doa bit that way myself.” 

Then Thomas Bullasy opened his big ox-eyes in 
wonderment. “ Why, law me, how long’s the maid 
been ‘ome ?” 

“ Comed last night.” 

“You began yer courtin’ pretty slippy, then.” 

“ Well, I ’aven’ begun yet,as you might say ; but 
I'd a-made up my mind.” 

“ Aw, well then,” declared Thomas Bullasy, “ I’m 
so good a chap as you; let best man win.” 

But Noah Capel seemed not wholly pleased with 
the arrangement. ‘‘ You'd never a-seen her eff I 
‘adn’ a-pointed of her out,” he grumbled. 

It was Thomas Bullasy who chuckled now. 
“ But I’avea-seen her, ’aven’ I? Eff you can cut me 
out, do it.” 

“I don’t see no ‘cashun to grizzle like a great 
bufflehead, even eff you are goin’ keepin’ company 
with a giglet like Ann Tod,” declared Noah Capel 
with some warmth. 

Thomas Bullasy’s grin died slowly from the 
corners of his mouth as he absent-mindedly placed 
his mug bottom-side up upon the bench. 

“ Well,” he said at last, “I don’t want no bally- 
wragging "bout the matter; us'll toss fer the maid, 
an’ settle it fair.” 

Noah Capel still looked glum, but after some slow 
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thought he decided that the chance was worth the 
taking, so he took it; and Thomas Bullasy, drawing 
a penny from the far corner of his fustian pocket, 
heaved it in the air. 

Then were full five minutes spent in a vain seek- 
ing for the coin; then the gamblers slowly rose 
again, their faces towards the sea; then they sat 
down suddenly, with fallen jaws; and then they 
strove to smile. Just below them, on a ledge of the 
cliff, sat Ann Tod, her elbows on her knees and her 
chin in her hands; and how long she had been 
sitting there was a question uncomfortably uncertain 
in the minds of Noah Capel and Thomas Bu.lasy. 

For moments they sat there staring at the girl, 
and the girl at them; then she, being more clear of 
conscience and therefore self-possessed, spoke first. 

“ An’ which of 'ee won me?” she asked calmly. 

There was silence again for a full minute, and 
then Thomas Bullasy giggled; and then he trusted 
to the humour of the situation and answered boldly, 
“ Nuther of us; us’ll try agen, though.” 

“T wouldn’ try agen,” said Ann Tod soberly, “a 
penny’s a penny, an’ there’s no use wastin’ money 
"bout the matter.” 

Then she ceased being sober, and smiled up at 
them with allurement in her half-closed eyes. 

“T'll settle it,” she declared; “ you come ‘long 
with me,” and her smile was indeed so alluring, and 
her mood so convincing, that they rose without pro- 
test and followed her down the cliff. 

When they had reached the water's edge, they 
began to wonder as to their future; but there was 
no manner of hesitation about Ann Tod. 

“ Get in the little boat,” she murmured coaxingly ; 
and they did so, 

“*Tis nigh one o'clock,” chuckled Thomas Bullasy 
aside to Noah Capel, “ not much time to spare.” 

But Noah Capel was smiling in broad content- 
ment as he watched Ann Tod; and she, smiling also 
guilelessly, made fast the little boat to the stern of 
the ferry-boat, and, springing into the latter, grasped 
the oars. 

“Now, I tell ’ee,” she said, as she pulled away 
from shore with her two swains well in tow, “ which- 
ever of ‘ee wants me most by time us gets ‘ome agen, 
shall have me. An’ that’s plain enuff, isn’ it?” 

“Us won't agree pon the matter,” they protested 
chivalrously. But Ann Tod laughed softly and 
shook her curly head. 

It was Tredennack dinner-hour when they left 
Tredennack beach, so there were no witnesses of 
their departure, and they were well out upon the 
face of the river, before the clock in Tredennack 
church tower sent its clanging note across the water 
to tell of one o'clock. 

A half-nervous smile lay on the faces of Noah 
Capel and Thomas Bullasy as they heard it, and 
they grew uncomfortable upon their plank. 

“That's work-time,” ventured Noah Capel with a 
giggle. 

“Law now, is it?” remarked Ann Tod calmly, as 
she looked away at the tower meditatively. 

“Us ought’er be back,” ventured Thomas Bullasy. 

“This is better'n work, don't ‘ee consider?” 
queried Ann Tod, turning her sleepy, smiling eyes 
full on him. 

“ Better’n work,’ Thomas affirmed with half- 
dazed appreciation. “ But—us—ought’er be back.” 

They were nearing the other side by this time, 
and as Ann Tod looked up at the sloping gardens 
there was more in her eyes than the sleepy smile 
with which she had looked on Thomas Bullasy ; 
mayhap it was the devilment he had remembered 
earlier in the day. 

And in these gardens sloping to the river, 
where the water lapped the thick stone walls, and 
left them green and slimy to the measure of the 
tide, stood matrons with their babies in their arms, 
old grandfers smoking after-dinner pipes, youths 
netting, maids coquetting, children playing in the 
sun. And as the boats came alongside Ann 
Tod’s arms slackened stroke, and jerking her head 





towards the lovers in her wake she called upwards 
to the groups— 

“ What do’ee think of my sweethearts? They’m 
come for a bit of a boat-ride for to see which loves 
me best. There's no time fer the considerin’ of such 
things on dry land.” 

And then she threw back her head and showed 
her broad white teeth, and laughed and laughed, a 
most infectious laugh. Then the idlers in the gardens 
leaned upon their walls, and gazing upon the boats 
as they drifted slowly by, sent back words of rare 
appreciation. And Noah Capel and Thomas Bullasy 
sat and chafed upon the seat, and regretted the 
inartistic prominence of empty hands and the over- 
brilliance of blushing cheeks, as they endeavoured 
to swallow back the mortification which rose in their 
throats, and grinned sheepishly under the blaze of 
ruthlessly critical eyes. 

All along by the houses they drifted with the 
stream; and when at last the treble-voiced children 
also realised that there was humour in the scene, 
shrill shouts of derision were added to their elders’ 
broad guffaws. 

All this Noah Capel and Thomas Bullasy bore 
awhile with feeble smiles about their lips, but the 
weight of the parts they were called upon to play 
grew irksome to them, and they fretted under the 
burden of the comedy. 

“Us'll go back now, eff you please,” remarked 
Noah Capel, severely. 

But Ann Tod only smiled upon him. 

“Eff you'll let me take them oars,” suggested 
Thomas Bullasy, “ I'll be gettin’ back to work.” 

“Law now! I wouldn’, for worlds,” declared Ann 
Tod. “Ido love a good long ride upon the watter.” 

“ Then I'm blessed eff I don’t cut this ’ere 'tarnal 
rope!" cried Noah Capel, roused into aggression by 
the sight of the nearing quay, with its knots of 
idlers. 

“Where'd you be then, my dear?” queried Ann 
Tod. 

And truly Noah could not have answered her 
with any definiteness, for the ways of the waters 
are uncertain. 

The sulky faces of the lovers, towed all helpless 
and protesting, their fingers idle and their cheeks 
aflame, were yet more droll than their sheepish 
smiles had been, and Ann Tod seemed to find them 
so, for, as they neared the quay, her whole-lunged 
laugh rang out upon the air, until the idlers ceased 
their gossip, the chafferers left their bargaining, and 
a line of puzzled faces looked down upon the boats 
as they drifted slowly by. 

“ We'm out fer a holiday,” called Ann Tod; “ my 
sweethearts are decidin’ which wants to ‘ave me 
most.” 

“Aw, you little devil!” burst forth Thomas 
Bullasy, “ will ‘ee let me land, or won't ‘ee ?” 

“* Won't ee,” gibed Ann Tod. “’Ee’sa bit shy, is 
that one to the left,” she called up again to her 
audience on the quay ; “ee don't like bein’ looked at. 
Will ’ee be so good as to turn yer 'eads away while 
we'm passin’?” 

And the audience opened its mouth without 
reserve, and shouted at the entertainment. 

“T'll get ‘ome some’ow,” declared Thomas Bullasy, 
goaded to fury by the prominence thus thrust upon 
him. 

“Won't ee get out an’ walk?” suggested Ann 
Tod, sweetly. 

“I'd like to have the handlin’ of your ears,” fumed 
Noah Capel. 

“ An’ to think I put ee in anuther boat!” deplored 
Ann Tod. 

“ Will ’ee take me back?” roared Noah Capel. 

“ Bless yer ‘eart, I'm a-doin’ of it all the time,” 
cooed Ann Tod, “ but ’tis a brave way round.” 

“Aw, you little devil!” cried Thomas Bullasy 
again, variety of expression failing him in his wrath, 
“I'd like to have my foot on land; I'd let ’ee 
know.” 

“Iss, my dear; I thought you'd ‘ave made up yer 
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mind by time us got ’ome,” agreed Ann Tod. And 
then she grasped her oars again, and rowed out 
towards the sea; and the lovers sat inactive in the 
little boat as it bobbed over the waves, and sickened 
of the sight of water. 

It had been scarce one o'clock when Ann Tod 
left Tredennack beach; it was nearing seven when 
she pulled toward shore once more, and the sun was 
growing ruddy, and the waters touched with fire. 
On their voyage they had passed by many habita- 
tions, and great was the wealth of badinage which 
had floated out to greet them. Now, as they drew 
near land at last, it was borne in upon the fuming 
youths that here also lounged another audience; 
and the wrath within their hearts grew fiercer. 

Then from the shore there came a fire of fierce 
upbraidings, and Ann Tod recognised the voice of 
Peter her father. At first the words were indis- 
tinguishable ; but Peter Tod, being wont to “ make 
prayer” at chapel, could hurl a word as far as most 
men. 

“Gurl! gurl!” he thundered, as he shook his fist at 
Ann Tod’s straining shoulders, ‘ must a second Titus 
come upon this earth to teach young wimmen 
to be sober and home-keeping? Such-like trans- 
gressions should be set to rights by the rod, an’ 
such brazen-faced iniquity with stripes. There's 
that lumberin’ great hoss-ferry bin across that there 
bit of watter fourteen times fer fifteen blessed 
humans, mostly infants, in less than half-a-duzzen 
hours.” 

But Ann Tod only laughed again quite softly. 

“ All this blessed afternoon have I been a-wastin’ 
space with that great floatin’ cattle-shed, till my 
back’s nigh broken; while you, child of unreason- 
ableness——”’ 

“Law, father, I’m a bit weary in well-doin’ my- 
self,” confessed Ann Tod as her boat grounded on 
the beach, “fer I’ve a-bin pullin’ round this old ark 
of yours for nigh ‘pon six hours on a erran’ of 
mercy.” 

Then she tittered in the very teeth of her father's 
wrath, while Noah Capel and Thomas Bullasy sat 
glaring in the little boat as it gently rose and fell 
upon the water. Then the novelty of the scene 
diverted the onlookers, and they “ Haw-hawed” in 
sympathy. 

“What've ‘ee bin up to, Ann Tod?” queried a 
stout fishwife as she held her sides and grinned. 

“We've bin decidin’ of matters,’ quoth Ann Tod. 

“ Decidin’, ’ave ee? You've took yer time ‘bout 
it, I mus’ say. An’ what’ve ’ee bin a-decidin’ of ?” 

“They two young chaps was powerful disturbed 
in their minds 'bout whicb was most set on courtin’ 
me; so us went out on the watter to think it over 
quiet-like. ‘Ave ‘ee made up yer minds, do ‘ee 
think?” she called to the lovers as they bobbed 
upon the stream. 

“ Dumn you, you young vixen!” answered Thomas 
Bullasy, goaded into strong language. 

“TI pity the chap what goes a-courtin’ you,” 
volunteered Noah Capel, stung to incivility. 

“You can tell ’en that yerself, Mister Capel,” 
laughed Ann Tod, “fer ’ee’s a-comin’ all the way 
from Plymouth town to take me out come Sunday.” 
And blowing a resounding kiss from her trembling 
fingers, she turned from the water's edge and aban- 
doned herself to the reasonable wrath of her sire. 

“ Mister Luckey was’n aware as you was a-needin’ 
of a sea voyage fer yer ‘ealth,” called a grinning 
youth from the shore to the frowning youths in the 
boat; “’ee was wisht to think as you was forced to 
leave a-caulkin’ of ‘is vessel; an’ ’ee said as ‘ow ‘ee 
was afeered you was too fraygile fer such as ’ee.” 

But when the chuckling crowd had chuckled 
sufficiently, they pulled the chafing cavaliers to land, 
and offered sympathy which mortified. Noah Capel 
and Thomas Bullasy, however, were in no mood to 
appreciate the excellent virtue of consolation—they 
preferred to go home to tea. 

“Ole Peter's got ‘is ‘ands full with that there 
maid,” grinned the idlers as they watched the 





couples up the hill; “’ee won't find over-much time 
now fer the singin’ of ’is psa’ms.” 

Which went to show that public opinion was 
with Thomas Bullasy when he spoke of “ devil- 
ment” in connection with Ann Tod. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


THE WELSH BILL AND THE LIBERAL CLERGY, 

Srr,—The somewhat pathetic tone of a recent appeal to 
Liberal Churchmen in the Guardian should of itself call forth 
an answer. There are Churchmen, good and earnest, and not so 
very few, who conscientiously believe that the Church which 
they love so well would have more free scope and glory were it 
liberated from State control; and from time to time an event 
happens which emphasises this. I think sufficient allowance is 
not made for this band of earnest Churchmen ; one can quite 
conceive and sympathise with such a position, for it has distinet 
advantages. There are others who, while supporting Liberal 
measures, yet cannot give their support to this. Still, they do 
not feel in any way disposed to become Liberal Unionists, nor 
yet to lend themselves for exhibition on Church Defence plat- 
forms or Primrose lawns, even to take up a very uncom- 
promising or hostile attitude towards this Bill. As one of these, 
will you allow me to give my own impressions ? 

Amongst others, these three main reasons stand out why one 
cannot support the disestablishment and disendowment of this 
or any portion of the Church of Christ :— 

(1) Because it would probably remove for ever out of the 
village life—which is the nation “writ small’’—a Christian 
clergyman and gentleman who for that village ought to be and 
might be, if he is not, a centre of unity for all forms of Christian 
religion and life, a foree for progress, and a God-fearing friend 
to man. This unique position, I am aware, has been grossly 
abused ; but in very many cases I suppose it is a distinct gain. 
And he would give place probably to an itinerary order of 
preachers located in a certain centre—not by any means the 
same thing. 

(2) That the unnationalising of national religion would be a 
distinct and felt loss to the people of England ; there would be 
no authoritative articulate voice to express the national conscience 
from time to time. As a national Church we now embrace all 
people inside the nation ; but unnationalised, it would appear to 
many a vast gigantic sect fresh from State control, shorn of its 
prestige, which, though grossly abused, is not without its dis- 
tinct value if properly employed. 

(3) The State at present somewhat holds the balance of 
parties. After Disestablishment, one or other of the great 
historic religious parties would have the pre-eminence (and we 
can guess, pretty well, which), and by degrees Church govern- 
ment would solely and entirely fall into the hands of the very 
few who compose the Diocesan Councils and Convocations, with 
results which would tend towards sectarianism rather than 
nationalisation—towards intolerance rather than latitude. The 
boycotting and exclusiveness would be considerably increased 
and Churehman and Conservative might become interchangeable 
terms. To enforce discipline and preserve some sort of balance, 
the bishops’ hands would have to be much strengthened ; and it 
is a well ascertained fact in history and common experience that 
an unchecked autocracy—no matter how good the autocrat—is 
fraught with danger and disaster. And yet, to save the Church 
from splitting into sections, this dangerous power would have to 
be freely conceded; and even granting that the bishop could 
take the place of the State centre of gravity, and preserve the 
Church as one homogeneous whole, the very weakest feature in 
Nonconformist ministerial life would have to be imported—e.g., a 
very large reliance indeed on voluntary offerings, which would 
necessarily close up the ranks of the Church and stereotype its 
language. 

So much against it; but there is another side, and it is this :— 

(a) This Bil, or some such Bill, will become law. A respite 
there may be, but not of sufficient duration for reforms to take 
place or publie opinion to veer round, I fear. It is very signifi- 
cant that when the question was placed before the Welsh electors, 
of the Conservative and Unionist candidates, seven were in favour 
of Disestablishment, seven were opposed to it, one was neutral, 
and ten were silent. When we consider that this was a burning 
question at that time, that silence could bear only one construe- 
tion. And, as we notice, almost all the Welsh Members are enthu- 
siastie for this Bill, whilst the tiny minority do not make 
themselves felt in the House, and leave most of the fighting 
to their English allies. ial ; 

(b) It is part of Liberal tradition and instinct and in their 
first code to give effect to national sentiment as expressed by 
accredited Members; to lift off what seems to them a national 
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grievance; and to grant what appears to them a national 
demand. This need not necessarily involve any tampering with 
conscience, nor need it imply any implacable hatred to the 
English Church as such. 

c) It is not quite easy to trace all endowments up to their 
absolute source, but if we could do so in all cases, perhaps they 
would not be found quite so untainted as we should like to 
believe. Anyhow, if the bulk of the people passionately refuse 
(and the mutterings of the tithe war told us what to expect) any 
longer to give their money to the representatives of the 
national Church in their midst, it may as well be diverted (as, 
from the noted dislike of Nonconformists to all endowments, 
it cannot be divided between them and the Chureh, which it 
might fairly be, considering the work they do) to cottage 
hospitals, nurses, and parish libraries, which are at least quite as 
religious objects, and perhaps more useful than the viear’s pony 
carriage and garden, his pigs and sacred geese and chickens. 
Again, when some clergy are overpaid and others on the verge 
of starvation, with broken hearts barely able to do their work, 
and not doing it well, it would be an unmixed blessing to have a 
readjustment of incomes, 

(d) The sad fact has been forced in upon us that the Welsh 
Chureh has had its opportunity as a national Church, and has 
missed it. That the Welsh bishops might have been tender 
and loving shepherds of the whole flock, and they have been 
tender shepherds of a section instead. That the Welsh clergy 
have not been national clergy, but sectarian clergy, and, I 
expect, not too courteous or tolerant to the more active Non- 
conformist brother, who reaped his fields whilst he slept. 
Nemesis is now at the gates; and she will, sooner or later, I 
expect, have to show how a poor and simple Church can flourish 
without the shield of the State thrown over it—“ A glorious 
Church, without spot or wrinkle or any such thing.” But never 
again as a national Church. Never again. 

e) Then will come, as she rights herself and puts herself 
humbly in touch with the people, the long-delayed and much- 
needed reforms, with its inevitable readjustments and contriv- 
ances, and bold leaps and elasticity, and clear calls to self-denial. 
Some day, after the enforced purification, the Church in Wales 
may become the Church of the people of the land. 

To my mind the case is Jost, and my lord of St. Asaph had 
better draft his scheme for a voluntary Church, and also try and 
win over the Nonconformist portion of his flock, not only to 
secure better terms for his Church—for the Bill is imperfect— 
but also that Charch and Nonconformity may sit down side 
by side together to the fruits of true religion. The first fruit 
might be a reunion in the little Welsh corner of Christendom 
with one Nonconformist body at least. 

The disestablishment and disendowment of the Welsh 
Church may prove a blessing in disguise, should it serve as 
an object-lesson to set our own house in order. How much this 
house needs setting into order outsiders can perhaps best see. 
Who will be entrusted with the work depends, as yet, upon our- 
selves.— Your obedient servant, 


MorRDAUNT CROFTON. 
St. George’s, Norwich, May 20th, 1895. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


cijaaiiaitas 
CounTRY Sona.* 


M* BARING GOULD'S “Garland of Country 
4 Song” is to me a delightful book. I am quite 
well aware that many professors of folk-lore will 
quarrel with his method. He has cut down some of 
the old songs and altered others ; and will be accused, 
no doubt, of trifling with a serious science. <A similar 
accusation has been brought against the editors of 


some recent volumes of fairy-tales: rather foolishly, 
I think. 


For let us distinguish. A book has a certain 
purpose, and its author or editor announces that 
purpose in his preface. In doing so he makes two 
claims—(1) that his purpose is good, or at least 
harmless, and (2) that his book fulfils it. And the 
critics are bound, in judging him, to keep these two 
claims in mind. They may show, if they can, that 
his purpose is a harmful or worthless one; or that, 
while his purpose is respectable, his book fails to 
fulfil it. But they must not judge it with reference 
to a purpose which the man never had in his head. 
In the present case they may deny, if they care to, 
that the half-forgotten folk-songs of England should 
be revived with the view of making them popular 


* A Garland of Country Song. English Folk-Songs with their 


traditional Melodies. Collected and Arranged by Ss. Baring Gould 
and H. Fleetwood Sheppard. London: Methuen & Co. 








with a new generation and another class of singers; 
or they may deny that Mr. Baring Gould has gone 
the right way to work to effect this. But in com- 
plaining that he has not treated these old songs in 
the true antiquarian spirit, they merely beat the 
air: for it was not in his purpose to treat them thus, 


He tells us frankly what he has done: “I must 
add a word on our method. Mr. Kidson, Dr. Barrett, 
Miss Broadwood, and Mr. Stokoe give exactly the 
words taken down, as well as the airs. Now 
unhappily, a good many of the best tunes are linked 
to undesirable words ; such songs accordingly have 
to be omitted altogether, or given with asterisks for 
the objectionable parts, or a cento made of the 
decent verses to the sacrifice of sense and point. 
Some offensive songs can be made unobjectionable 
by the use of a pair of scissors, but this is 
not the case with all. There were stupid and nasty 
songs in Scotland. Burns and Allan Ramsay took 
them in hand and rewrote them. Johnson's Scotf#s 
Musical Museum, 1787-1803, abounds with these. 
By this means many delightful tunes were rescued 
from oblivion. This method has proved the saving 
of Scottish airs. 


“We have taken the liberty of treating the 
words of our English folk-songs in the same way. 
But if any one is particularly desirous of having the 
original, he can look them out in the collections of 
Garlands and of Broadsides in the British Museum, 
and to these we give references. In two or three 
instances we have curtailed otherwise unobjection- 
able ballads, as ‘The Flowers of the Valley,’ and 
‘The Three Sisters,’ because we are quite sure that 
no modern artiste would sing through a ballad of 
twenty or five-and-twenty stanzas. With 
regard to the melodies, we have taken no such 
liberties. The words in their original form can be 
found elsewhere, not so the airs.” 


This is good sense. For, in the first place, is it 
worth while to popularise these old airs again? I 
think nobody who has heard them will doubt that. 
Were they less beautiful than they are, they would 
still be as dew upon the threshing-floors of the 
Drawing-room Ballad. Well, then, should the 
youths and maidens of Merry England warble 
obscene words to these airs? This would be un- 
pleasant, were it possible: but it is not possible. I 
think Mr. Baring Gould’s case is proved. Had the 
making of any revised version involved the loss of 
the original words, students and lovers of folklore 
could not abuse him too heartily. But of course it 
has not. You may find the original words by 
taking the trouble to visit the British Museum: and 
we may hope that somebody will soon save us even 
that trouble by reprinting them in a volume intended 
for students. 


The songs which Mr. Baring Gould has collected 
orally from the peasants of the West of England 
stand in a somewhat different case. Here, in many 
instances, we have to rely solely on Mr. Gould. The 
original words were never printed, and are to be 
found in no museum. And we might justly accuse 
the collector of stupidity if, in his desire to “fake” a 
volume of pleasant drawing-room ditties, he had 
tossedaside his notes of theoriginal words and suffered 
them to perish. For the old men and women who 
remembered these songs are fast dying off, and a 
collector to-day would not find half the chances that 
Mr. Gould found. But it is understood that, far 
from destroying his notes, Mr. Gould has carefully 
copied all the original songs, with all the local 
variants, into a big volume that he has by him. 
Such a volume, religiously kept, will in fifty years’ 
time be almost priceless. 


Bat the right to alter the words of these old 
songs in order to popularise them is governed, I 
think, by two conditions. In the first place the 
alterations must be justified by success: they must 
fulfil their purpose and make the song really 
popular. And secondly, the spirit of the old song 
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must be retained as far as possible. Very often, no 
doubt, these two conditions will help each other. 
But I can very well imagine that they will some- 
times conflict, or at any rate seem to the editor to 
conflict : and for such cases we can only rely on his 
tact. It is impossible to lay down general rules, 
though we can see the absurdity or wickedness of 
certain particular and extreme instances. It was, I 
believe, the late Mr. John Oxenford who thought to 
make Herbert's “Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so 
bright” an acceptable ditty among post-prandial 
Britons by changing the line “Only a sweet and 
virtuous soul” into “Only the sweets of wedded 
love.” And let us not forget how a living dignitary 
of the Anglican Church handled Newman’s “ Lead, 
kindly Light.” One may, however, see the enormity 
of these errors without being able to lay down rules 
for going right. Nor is it our business to lay down 
rules, but to examine what tact and adaptability the 
editor has displayed in this or that particular case. 


In the present volume Mr. Baring Gould has very 
wisely allowed some songs to stand on their own 
merits. Such are “ The Cuckoo” (most artless of 
country songs, with a beautiful air), “‘ The Greenland 
Fishery,” “ Lankey-down-dillo,” and “In Cawsand 
Bay Lying.” Of this last he speaks somewhat 
roughly, comparing it unfavourably with a ballad 
on the same theme (‘‘ The Simple Ploughboy ’’) in his 
“Songs of the West.” “In the latter,” he says, “ we 
have the theme in its original form, fresh and charm- 
ing, to a genuine folk air. Here (in ‘Cawsand Bay’) 
we have it cooked up and sent forth in modern guise 
to a tune far more likely to take with the public 
because characterless.” But the theme of these two 
songs—the theme of a maid who follows her lover to 
sea and buys his discharge—is so extremely common 
(you find it again, to quote only one example, in the 
evergreen “ Married to a Mermaid ”’) that I think one 
should be a little more careful in asserting this or 
that ballad to be the “original form” of it. And 
whatever may be said of the merits of “ The Simple 
Ploughboy” (it seems to me a singularly jejune 
ballad), we may allow that “In Cawsand Bay Lying” 
has humour of its own. Consider, for instance, the 
description of the ransomed lover's prosperity— 


“Then she got a shore tailor to rig 7 her sailor 
In white nankeen trowsers and a blue long-tailed coat ; 
And he looked like a squire, for all to admire, 
With a dimity handkercher tied round his throat. 


“They had a house greater than any first-rater, 
With footmen in livery handing the drink, 
And a garden to go in, with flowers all a-blowing— 
The buttercup, daisy, the lily, and pink. 


* And he got edication befitting his station, 
For we all of us know we're not too old to larn ; 
And his messmates they found him, his little ones round him, 
All chips of the old block from the stem to the starn.” 


Other songs, more or less cut about and altered, are 
“ Flowers in the Valley,” “Jordan” (both fine ditties), 
“High Germany,” “Bold General Wolfe,” “ All 
Round my Hat,” “ The Frigate,” “ The Carrion Crow,” 
“The Rout it is Come for the Blues,” “ The Padstow 
May-day Song,” and the Somerset “ Wassail.” For 
others again entirely new words have been pro- 
vided. And here it may be said at once that Mr. 
Baring Gould differs from Burns in many respects; 
among them in this, that he takes less trouble. In 
short, where he substitutes a line or a stanza, he 
almost always does it cleverly, catching the spirit of 
the original: but when he re-writes a song in full, he is 
seldom to be congratulated. “ The Mower,” “ Phillada 
Fair,” and “ Kitty Alone” are striking examples of 
how far simplesse may differ from simplicité. But 
his skill in some of the restorations (as in “ Jordan”’) 
is quite as notable: and he and Mr. Sheppard deserve 
the public’s gratitude. I hope to talk on this subject 
again, but will conclude this week by quoting a song 
of genuine simplicity and beauty, sung in the West 
to a very simple and beautiful air. It is called 
“The Virgin's Wreath.” 











“T am a maiden sad and lonely. 

Courted I was by a Squire’s son, 
Early and late he waited only 

Until my innocent heart he won. 


“ Easterly winds why do they whistle, 
And tear the green leaves from the tree, 
And shred and strew the heads of thistle ? 
All flowers are bent and broke like me. 


“O hearken to the cocks a-crowing, 
The daylight pale will soon appear, 
But in my grave I’m nothing knowing 
If it be day or darkness drear. 


“A garland bind with silver laces, 
Of rosemary and camomile, 
Of mint and rue and water-cresses, 
And hang it in the church’s aisle. 


“OQ when my love o’ Sunday morning 
Doth come and worship in his pew, 
He'll think of me with thoughts unscorning, 
That he was false and I was true.” 


A. T. Q C. 








REVIEWS. 


A SERIOUS CRITIC. 


THACKERAY. A Study. By Adolphus Alfred Jack. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


\ R. JACK has one excellent critical quality: he 
i¥Vi possesses a serious mind, and approaches his self- 
imposed task as gravely as if he had taken an oath 
in the presence of the Lord Chancellor to do justice 
between man and man without fear or favour. This, 
we say, is an excellent critical quality. At thesame 
time we wish we could be easy in our own minds as 
to the true place of the critic in the providential 
order of the world. A place he must have, but 
where is it? The comparison we have just hinted at 
with one of Her Majesty's Judges, will not, we are 
painfully aware, hold water. Justice, says Carlyle, 
is the only right of man—but then it is a living 
man who demands it, whilst the relief he seeks 
is not the good opinion of his neighbour, but 
the payment in coin of the realm of a fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work. Thackeray 
is dead (the more’s the pity!); his copyright is 
expired; neither he nor his books can any longer 
come into a court of law. But, it will be im- 
patiently interpolated, is there not fame, reputa- 
tion, a place high or low amongst the writers of 
Great Britain? It is with this, criticism is con- 
cerned ; this is the task of the critic—to give each 
author, dead or alive, his dole of praise. But how 
and when, and how often, is this to be done? There 
is the criticism of contemporaries, and there is the 
criticism of succeeding generations; there is the 
criticism which is printed and the criticism which 
begins and ends in talk; there is the booksellers’ 
criticism, which only reveals itself in a continued 
demand for the works of the author in question. In 
fact, criticism of one kind or another must and will 
continue until the possibly happy hour arrives when 
nobody reads the author any longer, and then, with 
a gasp, criticism gives up the ghost, and author and 
critic alike sink into perpetual silence. 

The conclusion we draw from all this is that 
though critics do well to be serious, they have no 
need to be solemn. There is no finality about the 
job on which they are engaged. If they chance to 
go wrong, somebody else is sure to go right. A 
volume of criticism or of critical miscellanies is but 
so much table-talk, arrows shot or stones thrown at 
a venture. One critic succeeds another: each con- 
tributes something, it may be, to the common stock ; 
in the meantime the sands in the glass are running 
out, the point of view is always changing, emphasis 
alters, what was once important grows trivial, what 
was once difficult has become obvious, what was 
once obvious has become disputable—in fine, the 
criticism of each generation is as much its own as 
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the books and the pictures and the speeches it pro- 
duces of its own accord. Therefore, we repeat, 
though critics do well to be serious, they have no 
need to be solemn. 

Mr. Jack is very solemn. He works too hard at 
his task, and plays too little. After all, Thackeray 
was not a philosopher or divine; he was a novelist, 
a humorous spectator of the great bustling panorama 
we call life. He was born in easy circumstances in 
1811; he spent money, he lost money, and he made 
money ; he moved about town, he had friends and 
enemies, was loved and hated, said sweet things and 
bitter things, laughed and cried, and when he died 
suddenly in 1863 the English-speaking race all the 
world over was stirred to its depths; for, said they, 
“a man lies dead who has given us pleasure, who 
has written novels, poems, ballads, Christmas stories 
we have loved and shall love till we too disappear.” 
But what, asks the solemn critic, will posterity say 
about the author of “ Pendennis,” and “ Esmond,” 
and “ The Rose and the Ring,” and “ Mrs. Perkins’ 
Ball,” and “Peg of Limavaddy,” and “The Cane- 
Bottomed Chair”? One's first impulse is to exclaim, 
“ Posterity go hang! Thackeray wrote for me, not 
for posterity. If posterity can do better for itself, 
let it. I shall not be there; but living when I did, I 
had Thackeray for my nursing-mother, Thackeray 
for school and college, and even now, in the duller 
tracks of middle age, I find in Thackeray, if no 
longer the guide, if not so certainly the philosopher, 
yet always the friend.” 

Mr. Jack’s object, however, is, we daresay, 
a perfectly legitimate one. He throws overboard 
Thackeray's own generation—whatever period that 
convenient word may cover—and seeks to get at the 
judgment of posterity. He admits that he is too 
near the living, breathing man to do more than give 
a guess at that verdict; but to guess what that 
verdict will be is Mr. Jack’s task. His first chapter 
is entitled “ Before‘ Vanity Fair,” and in the course 
of it he is very severe upon almost all the early 
works of Thackeray except “ Barry Lyndon.” We 
confess to have read this chapter with mingled 
amusement, sorrow, and disgust. Here is a man 
who positively has never enjoyed “ Mrs. Perkins’ 
Ball,” “Our Street,” and “A Little Dinner at 
Timmins’s.” We suppose we ought to be prepared 
with fine, set reasons for differing as we do toto clo 
with Mr. Jack. But we own we can find none ready 
for use. Reasons we must have, but they are crowded 
out by a whole host of recollections of happy gather- 
ings round family fires; of sage elders who have long 
since laughed their last, choked with merriment ; of 
improvised and doubtless villainous theatrical repre- 
sentations, all of which derived their inspiration and 
their fun from these very little books so despitefully 
used by thissolemn Mr. Jack. Wemay have been wrong. 
We ought not, perhaps, to have been so happy, but 
we are too old to learn better, and we are never 
likely to be quite so happy again. In his second 
chapter Mr. Jack delivers the judgment of the court 
upon “ Vanity Fair,” and dismisses the author with 
& severe reprimand, and bids him, in effect, to 
abandon his nasty satirical ways, and go in search 
of heroic men and pure-minded, noble, submissive 
women. Still, he admits that whilst reading the 
book he almost believed it was true; it was only 
when he laid it down that he saw it was from the 
beginning to the end “ one entire impossibility,” and 
the reason alleged for this impossibility is that there 
are only two good people in the book—Dobbin, 
whom he dubs a simpleton; and Amelia, whom he 
calls a fool. Here again we differ. There are quite 
a number of excellent people in “ Vanity Fair,” and 
Dobbin’s simplicity only consisted in loving a pretty 
woman, and Amelia's folly in doting on a handsome 
man. Of the general effect produced by “ Vanity 
Fair "’—of the crowded canvas, of the movement, of 
the excitement—-Mr. Jack has little to say, his 
criticism being, “I do not like the company;” and 
yet he is forced to admit that he remained in it, 
fascinated, to the bitter end—a veritable triumph 














for Thackeray that Mr. Jack could not escape out of 
his net till he was safely landed on the bank of 
“Finis.” Of “Dr. Birch and his Young Friends” 
Mr. Jack remarks that “if while reading it we regret, 
we also understand the follies and the vices of our 
youth.” So unexpected a piece of criticism as this 
so completely takes away our breath that we are 
quite unable to decide whether it is mellow wisdom 
or rank nonsense. 

Mr. Jack proceeds upon his course and comes to 
“Pendennis,” of which he largely approves. Its 
author, he kindly observes, “stumbled on right 
methods just as he floundered into mistakes.” Poor, 
stumbling flounderer! it was his good fortune occa- 
sionally to please Mr. Jack, who is in love with 
Laura and sheds tears with Helen. Mr. Jack, we 
gather, takes a Miltonic view of woman. Her true 
attitude, says he, “in regard to matters both spiritual 
and of this world, is one of fond submission.” 
“It required,” so Mr. Jack pursues the subject, 
“ Shakespeare to create a Desdemona, and there are 
no flawless women in the pages of Thackeray. Lady 
Castlewood is not perfect. Ethel Newcome is fickle, 
and even Laura and Mrs. Pendennis have their little 
fits of hardness, jealousy, and pique.” We wonder 
whether posterity, about which Mr. Jack is so 
curious, will share his passion for flawless women 
whose attitude is one of fond submission. As we 
have already said, it is no concern of ours. We have 
made our own bed and are well content to lie upon 
it. For “Esmond” Mr. Jack has nothing but praise, 
and, as one might guess, he has a true feeling for 
Colonel Newcome. “The Rose and the Ring” he 
positively pooh-poohs, the “ Virginians” he cannot 
read as a whole, and of “ Philip” he calmly says it 
“added nothing to Thackeray's reputation.” The 
last chapter contains a good deal of miscellaneous 
seolding. Mr. Jack is a great respecter of persons, 
and has, we are sure, both the Clergy List and the 
Peerage on his table. He thinks—quite mistakenly, 
in our opinion—that Thackeray did not do 
justice to our Royal Family, our parsons, and 
our peers. Peers, Mr. Jack gravely informs us, are not 
necessarily either idiots or sots, and he considers the 
“ sacred office” of the clergyman degraded by some- 
body whom he calls the Rev. C. F. Honeyman. 
Even authors ought to quarrel with Thackeray, for, 
says Mr. Jack, he introduces us to no author who is 
both a scholar and a gentleman, “nor is there any 
reason easily discoverable why Ridley, the only 
artist of ability mentioned in the novel, should be 
the offspring of a cook.” If this be the criticism of 
posterity, we are sorry for posterity. 

The only serious criticism to which Thackeray is 
for the moment exposed lies in the doubt to which 
expression has of late been given, whether there was 
not so much conventionality in his point of view as 
to endanger his vitality. To this danger all novelists 
are exposed—to escape it altogether is to take 
rank with Shakespeare and Cervantes. Thackeray 
is said to have surveyed life from the club-house 
window, and a time may come when people 
will grow impatient of such a seat of judgment 
or observation. We do not dispute the contention 
that Thackeray will grow old-fashioned, and that 
some of his familiar sermonisings may strike the 
youngsters of the next century as modish, artificial, 
unreal, even trivial. But his successors will share 
the same fate: the point of view of the back-street, 
of the Lying-In Hospital, of the servants’ hall, of 
the Labour Party—will none of them satisfy any- 
body long. And then the question will be, what 
other qualities have they —these successors of Thack- 
eray—to keep them alive as he is still alive? what 
charms of style, what variety of interest, what clash 
of character, what stores of literary pleasure and 
fireside amusement? Will anybody read “ Esther 
Waters” fifty years hence for the fun of the thing, 
as he now is well content to read “Tom Jones,” 
“Emma,” “ Cranford,” “ Middlemarch,” “Evan Har- 
rington,” “ Pickwick,” and all the works of Mr, 
W. M. Thackeray ? 
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CANADA OF TO-DAY. 


Tue Great Dominion: Stupres or CANADA. By G. R. 
Parkin, M.A. With Maps. London: Macmillan & Co. 


In this interesting and suggestive little book the 
chief problems connected with the present condition 
and future development of Canada are discussed. 
The chapters were originally written for publication 
in the Times, and the order in which the subjects are 
taken up is neither geographical nor logical, but 
apparently prescribed by the author's convenience. 
The questions dealt with relate (1) to immigration 
and internal development, and (2) the importance of 
Canada to Great Britain, and the permanence of 
the connection between the Dominion and the 
“Motherland.” These are the subjects which the 
author has in view, whether he dilates on the enter- 
prise of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the triumphs it has achieved, or describes the coal 
supply of Canada, or mildly suggests the perplexities 
caused by the French-Canadian population. His 
“studies” east and west, north and south, lead to 
this result :—Canada is the greatest of the British 
possessions, and before long its importance to the 
Empire will be universally acknowledged. No fault 
whatever can be found with this tone in Mr. Parkin’s 
book, and it is certain that these “studies” go far 
to justify his confidence. The bleak, stern land 
of Manitoba is being dotted with homesteads, and 
overspread more widely year by year with crops 
of waving wheat sown and reaped by men who have 
gone forth resolved to conquer Nature. The immi- 
grants are chiefly from Northern Europe, from 
Iceland, Scandinavia, Germany, as well as from 
Scotland and the Western Islands. The increase of 
population has gone on steadily, but with no undue 
haste. There is no rush to seize the land, and conse- 
quently the progress of population does not outstrip 
that of law and order. Life and property there are 
as safe as in the villages of England and Scotland. 
The settlers are men of endurance who have learned 
to adapt themselves to altered conditions, and already 
their influence is felt in the markets of the world. 
When asked if Canada is a good enough country for 
a working man to go to, Mr. Parkin pertinently asks, 
“Is the working man good enough to go to Canada?” 

Attention has recently been so much devoted to 
the agricultural possibilities of the North-West that 
the importance of Eastern Canada, where political 
power resides and where the wealth and culture of 
the Dominion are to be found, is apt to drop out 
of mind. Eastern Canada, with its immense coal 
measures, its timber, iron, and gold, with its fertile 
soil, and abundant means of transport, has within 
itself the conditions favourable to progress. In 
Ontario the agricultural methods and productions 
are similar to those of England; but in the South, 
grapes, peaches, melons, and tomatoes are raised in 
profusion in the open air. The manufactures of 
Canada are in the East, and, though still in their 
infancy, give promise of success. Complaints are 
made that the population tends southwards into the 
United States, and the fact is not denied by Mr. 
Parkin ; but his explanation is creditable rather than 
otherwise to the enterprising Canadian. He gravi- 
tates over the American border just as the Scotch- 
man does over the English border. In the States he 
finds that he can “get on,” for he is well educated, 
self-reliant, and trustworthy. The English-speaking 
population of Canada has, in the main, the qualities 
of a northern population, and will, sooner or later, 
secure for its country solid success. 

To the question, “ Will Canada join the United 
States?” the answer, unhesitatingly given, is “ No.” 
“No avowed annexationist could be elected to the 
Dominion Parliament.” If the subject is discussed 
at all, it is on a trade basis. Mr. Parkin so discusses 
it, and concludes that it is Canada’s interest to 
remain British. Any inclination towards com- 
mercial union with the States has now vanished. 


“The unparalleled wave of business depression which swept 
over the United States; the spectacle of Coxeyite armies of the 











unemployed moving on Washington ; of Atlantic steamboats and 
Canadian railway trains crowded with emigrants returning from 
the United States ; of industry paralysed by strikes which divided 
authority made it difficult to repress—all made Canadians more 
conscious than they had ever been before of the serious social 
and political problems which their neighbours have to confront. 
The fact that Canada’s industrial condition was meanwhile 
searcely affected emphasised the advantages of her independent 
position on the continent.” 





THE TROUBADOURS. 


THE TROUBADOURS AND THE Courts oF Love. By J. F. 
Rowbotham, M.A. Oxon. (Social England Series. Edited 
by Kenelm D. Cotes, M.A. Oxon.) London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. 


THis is the first volume of a new series intended to 
deal with English History from what, in the editor's 
opinion, is a somewhat novel point of view. This 
series, so Mr. Cotes tells us in his general preface, is 
to be entrusted to a number of specialists, because no 
“one writer” could even “ pretend” to accomplish 
the whole task. It is rather unfortunate that “ The 
Troubadours ” should have been selected to open the 
campaign with. And this for two reasons. First of 
all, Mr. Rowbotham is certainly not a “ specialist” 
on this subject ; and, secondly, it is only by stretching 
the meaning of the words to the very utmost that 
we can make his topic have any large or direct bear- 
ing on English History. Indeed, our author is forced 
to descant at length upon the “Trouvéres” in his 
efforts to acclimatise this French and continental 
growth to our sturdy insular air. There is not a 
single troubadour of any note who can fairly be 
claimed as of English birth, unless it be Richard I. ; 
and to plead that the matter is part and parcel of 
our natural history or life in any wide sense of the 
words because, for some few centuries, our English 
kings were also dukes of Aquitaine, is surely to 
strain a weak cord to breaking point. 

It must, however, be admitted that mediwval 
history presents few more fascinating subjects than 
that which Mr. Rowbotham has chosen. The very 
title of his volume carries us back to the days when 
kings were poets and great nobles were musicians ; 
to days when the minstrel of genius, though of lowly 
birth, might be a prince's friend, and exchange cour- 
tesies or banter with a monarch. Nor do many 
sections of medieval literature possess a simpler 
charm than those lives of the greater troubadours 
which some unknown thirteenth-century writers 
have adapted to the current collections of these 
poems. Half history, half legend, these “ Vies des 
Troubadours” take all hearts captive—even the 
hearts of those that do not beat a pulse the quicker 
for the somewhat frigid tortuosities of Provencal 
verse. What anecdote is more typical of the lighter 
side of French good humour than Orderic’s story as 
to how the great duke of Aquitaine, after escaping 
from the horrors of his wild crusade, turned the tale 
of his foreign hardships or the fabled licence of his 
home life into song for the amusement of his friends ? 
Where is there an anecdote more naif than that of 
Richard I.’s patronage of Arnaut Daniel, the great 
troubadour immortalised by Dante; or that of how 
the low-born furrier’s son, Pierre Vidal, wasted all 
the wealth his songs procured him in the vain 
attempt to keep up his state as Emperor of Constan- 
tinople; or how Gaucelm Faidit was cured of his 
love-sickness? Does mediseval pathos often sound a 
deeper note than when the old biographer recounts 
how Guillaume de la Tour married the young barber's 
daughter of Milan, and on her death could not be 
parted from her corpse, but sat night after night 
brooding over his loss and covering the face of his 
dead love with kisses? Or could anything surpass 
the dry matter-of-factness with which the nameless 
biographer tells us how Gaucelm Faidit, the bourgeois 
son from Uzerches, “ sang worse than any man in the 
world” ; yet was he a “good composer,’ making “many 
lovely airs and choice songs, and taking up with a 
jongleur’s life because he had lost all he had at dice.” 
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But the subject, though fascinating, is extremely 
difficult. It is full of pitfalls for the half-learned, 
and of blind alleys for the learned. Nor does it 
appear, in spite of the editorial preface, that Mr. 
Rowbotham has any profound acquaintance with 
the matter he has undertaken to treat. Hence it is 
impossible to speak altogether favourably of his 
work. The volume literally swarms with errors 
upon points of detail; and the system of citing 
authorities is of such a kind as to make it an open 
question whether it would not have been better to 
give no references at all. Moreover, Mr. Rowbotham 
has not the very faintest conception of what is and 
what is not historical evidence. It was said of two 
historians, both of whom achieved considerable 
notoriety some thirty years ago, that the one be- 
lieved everything he found in a printed book, the 
other everything he found in a MS. Mr. Row- 
botham’s faith is a plant of robuster growth still ; 
for he seems to extend an almost equal welcome to 
printed book and MS. alike. We have only space 
for a few examples. 

To begin with the famous story of Richard and 
Blondel. Mr. Rowbotham is, of course, aware that 
great doubts overhang the credibility of this legend. 
And yet we are asked to accent this idle tale on the 
evidence of some “ancient French chronicle,” of 
which our author knows neither the name, nor the 
date, nor the author, nor the character. We are 
also told that the story is “attested” by Fauchet— 
as though the word of a French antiquary who lived 
four hundred years after Richard’s death could go far 
towards establishing a tale of this kind—and by the 
chronicle of Normandy, a compilation which, in its 
first printed form, belongs to the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Rowbotham seems to think that the chain of 
historical evidence is rendered stronger by the 
addition of weak links. Nor does he even know his 
own case. The legend of Blondel, false though it 
probably is, goes back to very respectable antiquity 
—to the “ minstrel of Rheims,” who wrote about the 
year 1260. But this anonymous writer, though 
“ancient,” is very worthless so far as solid historical 
fact goes. He knows a great deal too much about 
Crusading matters generally, and opens his veracious 
work with a narrative of Queen Eleanor’s amours in 
the Holy Land with Saladin, then a little boy of ten 
or twelve. Such, had Mr. Rowhotham known it, 
is our earliest authority for the Blondel story. This 
same Queen Eleanor, according to our author, 
succeeded her grandfather in the duchy of Aquitaine! 
She did no such thing; she succeeded her father. 
Nor, we can assure Mr. Rowbotham, will he find 
anything about this same lady's “ Amazonian ex- 
ploits” in the grave pages of William of Tyre. It is 
difficult to speak calmly of the gross inaccuracy 
which narrates at full the worthless anecdote of 
Queen Eleanor’s exploits as the Penthesilea of the 
second Crusade, and then, for the monstrous details 
cited, gives a reference to the greatest of medieval 
historians. Nor does our author shine more brightly 
when he deals with literature pure and simple. 
Wace’s “ Brute” does not contain “in full detail the 
story of the Round Table,” nor do we believe that 
Mr. Rowbotham can point to an “immature” 
English violin drawn in’a seventh-century Saxon 
MS.; if he can, he should give us precise 
details. The truth is that Mr. Rowbotham has 
not realised the responsibilities of a writer 
of history. His work has every token of being 
very largely second-hand, and he has not the 
slightest hesitation in appealing to books which he 
most certainly has not read, and which nowhere 
contain the information he professes to derive from 
their pages. Can serious readers be expected to pay 
attention to the verdict of such a writer on moot 
and highly technical points when they find him 
giving references of so useless a kind as “Le Par- 
nasse Occitanien” (no note as to date, editor, place 
of publication, volume, or page); Orange Rambaud 
d’; Statuta Concilii Sarisberiensis; Gauterius Bella 
Antiochena ; William of Malmesbury De Gest. Reg. 


| 
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Angl.; London Restituta ; or, worse than all else, 
Raynouard’s Reculée (sic) and Stratt’s Horda, Ange} 
Cym, I. (sic)! Such references—and they are but 
types of unnumbered others—are the sign-manual 
of ignorance or incompetence. On one point only 
can we give Mr. Rowbotham really warm praise. 
His translations are really wonderful exhibitions of 
their author's skill in rhyming. In this respect he 
imitates the rich luxuriance of the Provencal poets 
with marvellous skill. One poem of fifty-two lines 
is built up entirely on three rhymes. Better still 
than this, one at least of his renderings is in itself 
a noble English poem. His book, too, has verve and 
movement: but his knowledge is superficial, his 
critical instinct is weak, his judgment infirm, and 
his accuracy never to be depended on. Nor does it 
speak well for the warders of English literature 
that a volume of this kind should have been hailed 
by the daily press and spoken of in terms that a 
cautious writer would hesitate before applying to 
the present Bishop of Oxford or the late Bishop of 
Durham :—“ A most eloquent and erudite volume, of 
which every page betrays profound and painstaking 
research beyond all praise.” The eloquence we 
might, on an emergency, grant; we will leave our 
readers to judge as to the “erudition” and the 
“research beyond all praise.” 


THE LIFE CONTEMPLATIVE. 


PHILO ABOUT THE CONTEMPLATIVE Lire. By Fred. C. Cony- 
beare, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Henry 
Froude. 


For the large majority of English students Mr. 
Conybeare may claim to have unearthed this treatise 
of Philo on the Contemplative Life. This is the 
first thing done for Philo by the Clarendon Press this 
century, and the theological school at Oxford knows 
him not. Now that a volume is issued, the points 
of interest are legion, and the reviewer is at a loss 
where to begin. Perhaps, however, he may start by 
hazarding the query, Who is Philo? This Philo was 
a philosophic Jew of Alexandria. In Greek thestyle 
of which is akin to that of Plutarch, he wrote 
tractates on morals and religion, and among them 
five books “On the Virtues” (37-41 A.p.) The 
treatise before us, the fourth book of this series, 
sketches the ascetic ideal of the Therapeute 
(Suppliants), a sect of Egyptian Jews whose practice 
was after fifty years of worldly life to abandon 
wealth, kindred, and their native Alexandria, and 
retire into the country. Here each individual with 
his own hands reared the cottage in which he was 
henceforth to lead a silent life of watchfulness, 
prayer, and study of the law of Moses. Nowhere 
else in ancient literature is allusion made to such a 
sect—a fact which has encouraged a deal of rash 
conjectureconcerning the same Therapeutz. Eusebius, 
as erroneously as hastily, identified them with the 
Christian converts to the preaching of Mark the 
Evangelist, and this mistake was exaggerated by 
Jerome and Epiphanius. Apart from the record of 
the New Testament, what density of darkness sur- 
rounds the origins of Christianity! But though the 
early Fathers were wrong in regarding Philo as a 
Christian writing about Christians, they have done 
us the service of preserving his writings till more 
critical days. Philo has not escaped the scalpel of 
latter-day controversy, and now at the instance of 
Professor Massebieau, Mr. Conybeare does battle 
against two erroneous notions that have gained 
ground—the one, that the ascription of this treatise 
to Philo is false; the other, that the ascetic sect he 
describes were Christians. As to authenticity, the 
editor, who reads Philo as naturally as he breathes 
air, makes humorously short work of the forgery 
theory of Lucius (Strassburg, 1880); and on the 
other point another German scholar, Professor 
Griitz, is the victim of an exposure as complete and 
a castigation as sound as itis not often the lot of char- 
latans to meet with. Mr. Conybeare’s scholarship 
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enables him to prove conclusively by the philo- 
logical argument that this tract is beyond a doubt 
by Philo. 

Then, how perennially fresh the subject-matter ! 
Detachment from merely material aims—the gospel 
of Matthew Arnold—and the mistakes that have 
been made by ascetics, Aristotle's fallacy of “ happi- 
ness is a kind of contemplation,” the solution—given 
by Plato on the one hand and by Augustine of Hippo 
on the other—of the problem how to combine the 
lives of action and speculation, the possibility of 
finding true peace and solitude in Fleet Street, the 
pleasures of retirement so admirable in their purity 
and permanence—what a field of thought opens up 
to the reader of Philo, or the Sermon on the Mount, 
or the Encheiridion of Epictetus! Or, again, perhaps 
the widest interest of this treatise is in connection 
with the mediation of this Grwco-Judaic asceticism 
between Christianity and Paganism, and the con- 
sequent curious mixture of Judaic and Pagan sur- 
vivals in the literature and ceremonies of the early 
Christian Church. The religion of these Therapeutze 
was a bizarre compound of the ordinances of Moses 
and Numa. Yet between it and Paganism on its 
worst side there was no compromise. The weak 
points of the worship of the Olympians were, indeed, 
many, and among them one recalls its dependence 
on State officials, its feeble and feverish anxiety 
with regard to the future, its failure actively to 
teach, restrain, or encourage, its pedantic learning, 
its jealous guardianship of privilege, and its want 
of authoritative revelation. But, black as all these 
are, the blackest spot in the Pagan system was its 
sensuality, and upon this the Therapeute made 
unflinching war. Granted that the eulogy of con- 
templation, with its ecstasies and asceticism, which 
fell on eager ears in the East at a time when city 
life had fallen to decay, is but coldly received by 
the equable- tempered West of to-day, still the 
lashing of the vices of luxury and sensuality is 
always grateful to those who have been trained in 
Western morals. 

In conclusion we would say that Mr. Conybeare’s 
hope that his labours will lend fresh stimulus to the 
study of Philo is thoroughly justified. The hundred 
pages which contain the excursus on the Authorship 
of the tract are an important part of the work. 
Three texts are given—Greek, Latin, and Armenian 
—and a thorough and lucid commentary follows. 
Compatibly with the importance of his philological 
argument, complete indexes of Greek and Latin 
words are given. In brief, no stone is left unturned, 
and the book, though it may spread dismay among 
some few German scholars, will, we are sure, be read 
with enthusiasm by many students in England. 


THE LAND, THE LABOURER, AND THE 
CHURCH. 


ANNALS OF THE British PEASANTRY. By Russell M. 
Garnier, B.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


WE are more than a little puzzled by Mr. Garnier's 
attempt to tack his new book, “The Annals of the 
British Peasant,” on to the ethics of the Christian 
Social Union and the aspirations of “ Anglo-Catholic 
circles.” It comes in at the end a propos of nothing, 
and with it a suggestion, which we can hardly take 
seriously, that Governments should drop the question 
of land reform and leave the Church to stimulate the 
consciences of landlords. “The great majority of 
us,” says Mr. Garnier, speaking for the moment in 
the name of the landed classes, “ are members of the 
Anglican communion. Throughout our long history 
we have freely endowed it with our treasure and 
defended it with our blood. It is to the Church 
rather than to the Government that such of us will 
now look for a counsel of perfection. . . . To 
those of us who realise these exigencies of the age, 
the efforts of the New Christian Social Union to 
subordinate political action to religious dogma must 
be of paramount interest,’ etc. etc. There are 











several other rhetorical sentences which we do not 
understand, but so far as we can understand it 
the meaning of the passage we have quoted appears 
to be this: Parliaments, and especially wicked 
Radicals, are to keep their hands off the land question, 
and the landlords on their side will undertake to do 
what the Church (i.e. in individual cases the country 
parson) considers to be their social duty. To this 
we imagine the majority of squires would at once 
reply “Fudge!” while the most modest of land- 
reformers might reasonably consider it an _ in- 
adequate guarantee that the “ counsel of perfection” 
should be provided by a parson, who would be in 
many cases the squire’s nominee, and not infre- 
quently his dependent. 

It is a pity that Mr. Garnier should have marred 
a good book by this very foolish ending, for, on the 
whole, “The Annals of the British Peasant” is both 
a good and interesting book, full of information and 
interspersed with lively comment. The writer has 
the rare qualification of being both a student of 
economics and history and an expert in agriculture. 
He is singularly accurate, so far as we have tested 
him; and where many opinions are possible, as in 
the early history of the manor and the parish, he 
wisely gives them all. But he obviously writes with 
a Conservative bias—he talks of “ greedy agitators” 
and “class spoliation,” and apparently regrets the 
Parish Councils if not the enfranchisement of the 
labourer (p. 433). His opinions, too, are occasionally 
tinged by an ecclesiastical sentiment which leads 
him, for instance, to form an unreasonably high 
opinion of the old monastic landlords. Nevertheless, 
a large part of this book, and particularly the earlier 
chapters, are about as readable and accurate account 
of the evolution of the English village as we know of. 
They are not exactly annals, for Mr. Garnier lingers 
over what interests him and passes rapidly what 
does not, leaving some periods, such as the seven- 
teenth century, almost unworked. His chief defect 
is an impatience, common to all men who know their 
own subject thoroughly and at first hand, of setting 
out details which to themselves are truisms, but 
which are necessary to others less-informed. This, 
indeed, is carried so far that Mr. Garnier dismisses as 
thrice-told tales the reports of all recent Royal Com- 
missions and leaves us practically without informa- 
tion from 1850 onwards, though that period includes 
the whole of the movement which we cali the rural 
exodus. 

For a book so rich in information, and generally 
so ably written, Mr. Garnier’s is singularly weak 
on the constructive side. Beyond the suggestion 
already quoted that the landlord should be left to 
his conscience and his Church, we find practically 
nothing except a rather astonishing proposal 
that the Truck Acts should be repealed and the 
labourer’s wages once more paid in kind. This Mr. 
Garnier recommends for the encouragement of thrift 
and temperance. But it surely overlooks the facts 
that the chief form of allowances to the labourer 
under the old system consisted of beer and cider in 
immense quantities, and that the goods supplied him 
in lieu of wages were often spoilt and unmarketable 
remainders or inferior articles which were compul- 
sorily purchased on the ticket system at the village 
shop. This system certainly did not encourage either 
thrift or temperance, and was unquestionably a 
fruitful cause of discontent. Nor does it carry us 
much further to talk, as Mr. Garnier does, of the 
present as the Golden Age of the British labourer. 
The labourer has no doubt shared with all other 
classes the benefits of low prices and modern improve- 
ments, but the question we have still to probe is 
why, if this is their golden age, the enterprising 
young men seek everywhere to exchange their rural 
felicity for hard labour in the towns or across the 
seas. Mr. Garnier seems to us to get near the truth 
of that matter when he says elsewhere that “fifty 
years ago there were but three grades of social dis- 
tinction here in Great Britain. Now, owing to the 
great strides made in economic and intellectual 
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attainments by the industrial denizens of our towns, 
the rural peasantry have come to constitute a fourth 
grade.” That is to say, in spite of their “ golden 
age” they are, relatively to other classes, in a worse 
position than fifty years ago. That is the cause of 
their discontent. 


FICTION, 
THe Tremiett Diamonps. By Alan St. Aubyn. Two 
vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 
THE Masesty or Man. A novel. By “Alien.” London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 
THE Secret oF THE Court. A Romance of Life and Death. 
By F. Frankfort Moore. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


In “The Tremlett Diamonds,’ Alan St. Aubyn 
breaks new ground. It is no longer the university 
world to which we are introduced, and the clerical 
element is conspicuous by its absence from the tale. 
The story is more full of incident than is usual with 
this writer, and the plot at times approaches the 
tragic. The tale hinges upon the loss of a magnifi- 
cent diamond necklace, the gift of Captain Tremlett 
to his brice upon their wedding-day. Captain 
Tremlett is the heir to an old estate and a good 
name. His wife is a pretty, but rather helpless, 
creature, whose marriage is the realisation of the 
dearest wishes of her excellent mother. Itis nothing 
that Captain Tremlett is a man of cruel and sullen 
temper, who is little likely to make any woman 
happy. The important fact is that he is the heir to 
a baronetcy, and Mrs. Bellew consoles herself for 
anything that may be wanting on the part of the 
bridegroom with the thought that her daughter will 
in due time become Lady Tremlett. The bridegroom 
had been gravely offended by the omission of the 
bride to wear his magnificent diamonds at her 
wedding, and it is immediately after their de- 
parture for the honeymoon that the loss of the 
precious gems is discovered. Need it be said 
that the ill-tempered husband is simply furious, 
that detectives are employed, and the lives of 
many persons—above all, the life of the poor little 
bride—made miserable, by the temper of the 
captain? Within a few days of his marriage he has 
revealed himself in his true colours as a drunken 
bully of the worst description. He looks upon the 
loss of the diamonds as a means of applying pressure 
to his unfortunate wife, and professes to believe that 
she is herself the thief, and has used them to bribe 
some former lover into silence. Then, when general 
misery has been effectually established by the pro- 
ceedings of this scoundrel, there is a new develop- 
ment in the history of the diamonds. The detectives 
have discovered that the real thief is Mrs. Tremlett’s 
dearest friend and bridesmaid, Edith Darcey. Edith 
is a charming girl, with a poor lover. She lives 
alone with an imbecile great-aunt, who is her only 
protector. Very poor herself, she is waiting anxiously 
until her lover, Derek Stanhope, has saved a sufficient 
amount from his military pay to enable them to set 
up housekeeping in a modest fashion ; but since the 
loss of the diamonds Edith has been found to be in 
possession of funds, which she has expended upon 
her trousseau and household necessaries. Worse 
than all, it has been proved that these funds were 
derived from her sale of certain unset diamonds, 
whilst it is proved that she was the last person seen 
in possession of the missing necklace. So she is 
arrested on her very wedding day, and haled off to 
the police-court instead of to church. Alan St. 
Aubyn, it will be seen, has not scrupled to recall to 
the reader’s mind a very famous trial. It is fair to the 
author to say, however, that the dénouement of “ The 
Tremlett Diamonds” is quite original. We shall 
not reveal the secret, but it certainly strikes us that 
no miscreant so absolutely worthless as Captain 
Tremlett ever lived outside the pages of fiction. 

“ The Majesty of Man” is the latest work of that 
new and promising writer, known only by her pseudo- 
nym of “ Alien,” whose first novel, “ A Daughter of 
the King,” attracted some degree of attention on its 








publication last year. Dealing to a certain extent 
with the same social problems, and cast much in the 
same mould of thought as the former book, “The 
Majesty of Man” exhibits precisely the same qualities 
and defects. Again the story opens with a strikingly 
original picture of child-life, drawn with impressive 
power and delicacy ; and again the author gradually 
relaxes her grip upon the reader's interest by in- 
dulging in long disquisitions, and losing sight of the 
plot in a tangle of verbiage. The first part of this 
book is charmingly written, and could “ Alien” have 
maintained the pitch at which she started the result 
would have been eminently successful. As it is, the 
reader is fretted by the extravagant unreality which 
gradually creeps over scenes and characters, and the 
book is finally laid down with a sense of disappoint- 
ment. The story opens in a forest of New Zealand, 
where the tiny hero, Bret by name, is living in soli- 
tude with his reputed father, Jim Smith. Jim is 
only a rough, uncouth backwoodsman, ignorant and 
unattractive, but he has a heart of truest and 
tenderest humanity, and upon little Bret, the orphan 
child of his own former sweetheart, he lavishes all 
the pent-up affection of his nature. For Bret he 
toils ungrudgingly, hoping for no reward save the 
child’s love; and when the boy’s wayward, artistic 
temperament betrays itself in unconcealed repug- 
nance for his rough surroundings, and cravings for 
some society more refined than that of Pine Forest, 
Jim makes a mighty sacrifice of his own feelings and 
sends Bret away to Dunedin. Here both the man’s 
unselfishness and the boy’s ambition are rewarded 
by the triumphant success of Bret’s career, socially 
and educationally. Arrived at undergraduateship, 
he presently falls in love with a charming and 
beautiful girl, and, in a moment of jealous passion, 
persuades her to become his wife in a secret marriage. 
Misunderstandings quickly arise, and, by force of 
circumstances, the newly-wedded and still passion- 
ately loving couple are parted for a long term of 
years. Bret disappears, and Dora, on the verge of 
motherhood, is cast out from her father’s house, and 
takes refuge with faithful Jim Smith. Up to this 
point the story has moved briskly enough, with life, 
vigour, and sincerity; but suddenly the author's 
dramatic impulse seems to desert her. The char- 
acters cease to act like real human beings, and 
become mere automata, mouthpieces of “ views,” 
instead of the throbbing flesh-and-blood creatures 
by whom the reader's interest was originally kindled. 
After an interval of ten years, the scene is shifted to 
Melbourne, whither Dora goes to visit a school friend, 
and accidentally encounters the errant husband for 
whom her faithful heart has never ceased to crave. 
Bret has now emerged from the vague ambitions 
of his youth into a manhood of stern asceticism ; 
and has dedicated his life to good works, as the 
colleague of a certain Sister Lilian, whose object is 
to rescue the fallen and to train the ignorant. Into 
the contest between these two women—Dora the 
wife, and Lilian the nun—for supremacy over the 
man beloved by both, we will not enter. It is an 
absurdly unnatural situation which the author has 
here evolved, and one which the reader cannot take 
seriously. Rather would we draw attention to the 
genuine gift possessed by “ Alien” for seizing the 
picturesque side of childish nature and primitive 
scenes. There are episodes in “The Majesty of Man” 
which fascinate by their poetic charm and emotional 
suggestiveness ; and, despite the irritating defects of 
construction so evident in this volume, we feel con- 
fident that this clever and thoughtful writer will do 
better things in future. 

“The Secret of the Court” is by no means the 
kind of story we are accustomed to associate with 
the name of Mr. Frankfort Moore. Instead of that 
tale, at once delicate and audacious, of the relations 
of men and women to which Mr. Moore has treated 
us so often, we have here one of those romantic 
stories in which a certain amount of mysticism and 
philosophy is mingled with a great deal of adventure. 
Arthur Hampden, an English officer spending the 
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winter in Egypt, has gone up the Nile as far as it is 
possible for an Englishman to travel at present, and 
apparently rather further than he can travel with 
safety, for during a lonely walk he is set upon by 
some wandering Arabs, robbed, assaulted, and left 
for dead on the edge of the desert. Happily for 
him, a good Samaritan comes in the way, and the 
English officer, whilst still insensible, is conveyed 
to a place of safety. This place is a wonderful 
underground temple, the existence of which is a 
secret known to few. Fortunately for Hampden, 
one of the few is his old friend Dr. Sefton, who, 
having been deceived and deserted by his wife, 
has gone into the desert in search of knowledge 
and consolation. He seems to have found both, and 
whilst he entertains the wounded officer in his mys- 
terious abode in the temple of Hevoth, he tries to im- 
part a little of the knowledge to his guest. Sefton 
has hit upon a clue to nothing less than the mystery 
of life and death. He believes that by following up 
that clue he will be able to abolish death, and to 
confer immortality upon his fellow-creatures. But 
the mysteries that have been revealed to him in the 
vast hidden temple in which he is now residing have 
but brought him to the threshold of the secret he 
seeks to master. Much labour remains to be done 
before that secret is made his own, and he is anxious 
that Arthur Hampden should assist him in the work ; 
but Arthur Hampden has another piece of business 
in view. At Cairo there is a certain beautiful young 
Englishwoman to whom his heart has long been 
given, and he is in a desperate hurry to get back to 
the city, in order that their mutual attachment may 
be formally recognised by an actual engagement. 
So, though a possible immortality is doubtless a 
matter of importance, it cannot be weighed, in the 
opinion of this young gentleman, against the smiles 
of Violet Flaxman; and, greatly to Dr. Sefton’s 
chagrin, as soon as he is fit to travel, Hampden 
starts for Cairo. He meets with a disappointment 
there. He had only been absent a few weeks, but 
he had been given up as dead, and he reaches Cairo 
just in time to witness the betrothal of Miss Flax- 
man to his elder brother. Thereupon Hampden goes 
back to Dr. Sefton, and the temple of Hevoth, and 
the study of occult things that have to do with the 
great secret of existence. An interval passes, and 
Sefton succeeds in his search. He and Hampden 
return to England just in time to hear that Lady 
Hampden, formerly Violet Flaxman, has died 
suddenly. With the secret that conquers death in 
their possession, they do not hesitate, but go at 
once to the bereaved husband and proffer him 
their services. Beyond this point we must not go 
in revealing the outlines of a powerful and original 
story which proves that Mr. Frankfort Moore can 
be impressive without being improper. 


A LONG WAY AFTER PLATO. 


Logic anp OrHer Nonsense. By J. D. McCrossan, London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Ir may conceivably be of use as an exercise to begin to — 
as to whether life is a dream or not, and then to run on to other 
topics, which have been discussed by philosophers in the course 
of the last four-and-twenty centuries or so, without any 
knowledge of what any of them have said. So it may be of use 
to a little boy to try to write Latin prose without a dictionary, 
or to compose a moral theme after the manner of the eloquent 
production of little George Osborne in “ Vanity Fair.” But one 
ought not to be expected to find a meaning in the result. The book 
oleae is a series of quasi-Platonicdialogues, superficially rather 
like Plato in the translation of the late Master of Balliol, but 
differing from his works in the fact that the cruder popular con- 
ceptions are not criticised but assumed. ie we can find 
none, though we do detect a good number of the fallacies— 
chiefly those of homonymy—classified in Aldrich and elsewhere ; 
and we are not pre in favour of the book either by 
meeting a young man called “Juvenus,” and a man in a h 
called “ Festinus,” or by learning that “ Plato, Emerson, an 
George Meredith” are their “staples,” with the possible 
addition of Carlyle and Matthew Arnold. It is toos tiveof the 
famous collection of statuary in the groves of ey—save 
that the writer has not penetrated even the clothing of Plato. 





THE OWENS, AND OTHERS. 
DicrronaRy OF National Brocrapruy, Edited by Sidney Lee. Vol. 
XLVII. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

THE forty-second volume of the “ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ” Sas many interesting names, but few of extraordinary 
eminence, The most remarkable are probably the three great 
Owens—Sir Richard, Robert Owen the Socialist, and John 
Owen the Puritan divine. The greatest of these is the subject 
of an article by his successor, Sir William Flower, who, while 
admitting his predecessor's enormous industry and brilliant 
talents, does not appear to rate his abilities as an organiser very 
highly, and deplores the acrimonious spirit of his controversies, 
and the consequent isolation of his latter years. For all that, 
Owen’s is one of the reputations which will go on rising. Robert 
Owen is most thoroughly and dispassionately treated by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, and John Owen by Dr. Rigg. Two of the most 
important of the remaining articles on two very dissimilar pecple 
—QOsborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds, the versatile and 
unprincipled, yet not entirely profligate, politician of so many 
reigns, and the hapless Otway—are from the pen of the editor, 
Mr. Sidney Lee. Two kings, the Saxon Offa and the Welsh 
Owain, add dignity to the volume; which also has a remarkable 
article on Laurence Oliphant by Mr. Leslie Stephen. Sir John 
Oldcastle, Captain Sherard Osborn, Arthur O’Shaughnessy the 
poet, Opie the painter and his wife, Orme the historian of 
Bengal, Orm the writer of the “Ormulum,” and Robert Dale 
Owen, are the subjects of other articles of exceptional interest. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

YEARS ago the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D., won an enviable 
reputation amongst scholars by his learned and eminently 
charitable interpretation of some of the most critical annals in 
ecclesiastical history. Dr. Stoughton, at the patriarchal age of 
eighty-seven, retains his old enthusiasm for this branch of re- 
search, and his latest book, “Lights and Shadows of Church 
Life,” is by no means the least instructive of his contributions to 
our knowledge of the religious development of Christendom. It 
may be described as a luminous, popular sketch of the character- 
istics and growth of Christianity from the sub-Apostolic age 
to the close of the sixth century, when the Church appeared 
under a new aspect, and fell under the perilous, and, indeed, 
sinister patronage of the State. Dr. Stoughton expressly dis- 
claims any attempt to cover the whole ground which belongs to 
what is usually termed ecclesiastical history. He seeks rather 
to a ow salient points in the “ constitution and proceedings of 
early Christendom.” He is content to indicate the landmarks 
of the story, and to describe the work of leaders and schools of 
Christian thought. He describes the diffusion of the faith ; the 
persecution which was encountered and the heroism which was 
evoked. The relations of Church and State under Constantine 
and subsequent emperors are indicated, and the gradual fashioning 
of an elaborate ecclesiastical and monastic system is noticed. The 
method which Dr. Stoughton adopts is partly biographical and 
a critical. As an introduction for general readers to the 
road aspects of religious life, as it existed in the earlier centuries 
of Christianity, it would not be easy to name a more attractive 
summary. The record ends with the beginning of the Dark 
Ages—a period when “ image-worship in the West, and reverence 
for pictures in the East, went on increasing till idolatry spread 
far and wide all over Europe.” Dr. Stoughton calls this the 
wintry night which followed the sunset of primitive Christianity. 
The ‘Geleee went on deepening ; but at length star after star 
appeared, and the “morning of the Reformation dawned, and 
the dense medieval gloom rolled ually away.” The book 
not only bears marks of ripe scholarship on almost every page, 
but is pervaded with that reasoned toleration which has nothing 

in common with the false liberalism of slackened conviction. 
Forster’s biography of ‘‘ Walter Savage Landor” was by no 
means an ideal piece of literary portraiture, but it abounds in 
facts, great and small, and is based on intimate knowledge. A 
quarter of a century or more has slipped away since it ,was. 
written, and fresh information has come to light in the interval, 
and eulogy and criticism have alike busied themselves with the 
character and achievements of the poopy x ungoverned but 
superbly gifted egotist who has made us all his debtors. Carlyle 
describes Landor as a “proud, irascible, trenchant, and yet 








*Licuts anp SHapows or Cxurco Lire. By John Stoughton, D.D. 
Author of ‘‘ History of Religion in England, from the Opening of 
the Long Parliament to the End of the Eighteenth Century.” 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Watrer Savace Lanpor. A Blagnehy. By John Forster. Portraits. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 

VoyaGEs EN Z1GzaG. 3 Rodolphe Tépffer. Selected and Edited by 
Ascott R. Ho (Blackie’s Modern French Texts.) London, 
Glasgow, and Dublin: Blackie & Sons. 

Tue Wortv’s Own Boox; on, THE Treasury or A Kempis, By 
Pere Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. Illustrated, London: Elliot 

tock, 

Tue Tracepy oF Moranr Bay. By Edward B, Underhill, LL.D. 
London: Alexander & Shepheard. 

Buwyan Cuaracters. Lectures delivered in St. George’s Free Church, 
Edinburgh, by Alexander ba dg D.D., Author of ‘‘ Characteristics 
.— Law.” Third Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson, 
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generous, veracious, and very dignified old man—quite ducal or 
royal in the temper of him,” and no one who looks at the facts 
and forces which shaped his stormy life will cavil at such a 
verdict. It is well to remember that, though pride ruled his 
will, and boisterous contempt was often on his lips, Landor was 
a man not merely of phenomenal insight, but of swift and 
gracious sensibilities. The “Old Roman” had conquered the 
secret of style, and possessed the rich, mystical gifts of genius, 
He was exquisitely human, and therefore the flaws in his nature 
and temperament came much into view, though it would be 
searcely true to add that they Jay on the surface. As to his 
work, the spell of it, to some minds at least, is resistless; whilst 
the art which shapes the grace of the fashion thereof is obvious 
to all, This new edition of a prolix but attractive memoir will 
not prove utiweleome, let us hope, to the new generation. 

ierre Loti has styled Rédolphe Topffer, the Author of 
* Voynges en Zigzag” —selections from which hate jast ap- 
peared im a school edition for English boys and girls—* le seul 
véritable potte des écoliers.” The man for whom such a claim 
is set up was born at Geneva in 179%, and died, after a career in 
art, literature, and edueation, in 1546. It was a happy thought 
on Mr. Ascott Hope’s part to introduce him to receptive and, 
doubtless, admiring youth on this side of the Channel. The 
little book is full of knowledge’ most pleasantly stated. The 
notes ate admirable, and of the kind to stimulate the young 
scholar to further and independent research. 

Under the title of “The World’s Own Book,” Mr. Perey 
Fitzgerald has just written an odd and desultory, though well- 
intentioned, treatise on Thomas 4 Kempis and the “ De Imita- 
tione.” We are bound to say that we are not enamoured of this 
budget of gossip about the great devotional classic which Dr. 
Johnson declared the world had “ opened its arms” to weleome. 
Mr. Fitzgerald is an ardent as well as a reverent student of this 
veritable golden treasury of counsels of perfection, but that 
fact does not prevent him from mixing up his criticism and his 
admiration with much tittle-tattle concerning famous editions, 
early editions, and the like. It is, of course, a matter of taste ; 
but for our own part, we do not relish Thomas 4 Kempis dished 
up with rhetorical praise, devotional comment, and booksellers’ 


ssip. 

Dr. Underhill, of the Baptist Missionary Society, gives in 
“The Tragedy of Morant Bay” a clear and, on the whole, a 
ealm statement of the rebellion in Jamaica in 1865. Governor 
Eyre is almost forgotten now, but thirty years ago his exploits 
filled England with dismay and indiguation. Dr. Underhill 
took a memorable and vigorous part in a controversy which 
stirred animosities of a bitter kind, and in these pages he has 
placed on record a narrative which gives an authentic deseription 
of the causes and nature of the disturbances at Morant Bay in 
the autumn of 1865. Incidentally the book throws a good deal 
of valuable light on the problems which beset colonial 
administration. 

No one’ who is acquainted with Dr. Alexander Whyte's 
remarkable powers as an expositor of Puritan teaching in the 
light of mands experience and culture is likely to neglect his 
latest volume of lectures on “* Bunyan Characters.” The book 
is quick with life and full of noble appreciation. The tenderness 
and irony, the spiritual fervour, and imaginative insight of 
many pages of this volume are startling. Dr. Whyte not only 
understands Bunyan and the world he lived in, but also those 
deep problems of life and conscience which are common to men 
in all ages. The literary flavour of the book is delicate and 
rare, = its spirituality is quite free from the least taint of 
mawkishness. Even people who are inclined to turn away from 
religious books will find themselves amply rewarded and agree- 
ably surprised by the vigour and vivacity which are always 
present, though never paraded, in this beautiful and unconven- 
tional exposition. 
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CASSELL & 00'S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


R. L. STEVENSON. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company have the pleasure to announg 
the early publication of an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 
of two of Mr. Stevenson’s masterpieces, under the title of “ THE 
ADVENTURES OF DAVID BALFOUR,” Vol. 1. 
“KIDNAPPED” (price 6s.), Vol. II, “ CATRIONA” 
(price 6s.), which will be of especial interest to admirers of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson. Shortly before his death Mr. Stevenson 
corrected “ Kidnapped,” and the revised text is here used—rese 
in new type. Sixteen full-page pictures have been prepared by 
W. Hole, R.S.A., to illustrate this new edition of “ Catriona.” 


FRANK STOCKTON. 


Mr. Stockton's new story, “THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN HORN,” is issued this day, price 6s. 


CONAN DOYLE. 


A New and Cheaper Edition of “THE DOINGS OF 
RAFFLES HAW” is just published, price 3s. 6d. 


MAX PEMBERTON. 
A new and powerful story by this well-known popular 
Writer is now ready, under the title of “ THE IMPREG. 
NABLE CITY,” price 6s. 


Cc. R. MARKHAM, F.R.S. 

On May 17th was published the second volume of the Centur 
Science Series, entitled‘ MAJOR RENNEZLL, F.R.S., AND 
THE RISE OF ENGLISH GEOGRAPHY,” by Clements 
R. Markham, C.B., F-R.S., President of the Royal Geographical 
Sociely, price 3s. 6d. 


SIR HENRY ROSCOE, F.R.S. 


The Century Science Series is Edited by Sir Henry Roscoe, 
who has written the first volume of this Series under the title of 
“JOHN DALTON AND THE RISE OF MODERN 
CHEMISTRY,” price 3s. 6d. 


G. A. SALA. 


Now on sale, the Third Edition of “THE LIFE AND 
ADVENTURES OF GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
written by Himseif. Two Vols., 32s. 


JAMES WELSH. 
An exceptionally powerful story will be published shortly, 
vis. “A WHITE BABY,” by a new writer, forming the 
second volume of Cassells Pocket Library. Price 1s. gi. 


PERCY WHITE. 


A Fourth Edition of Vol. I. Cassell’'s Pocket Library, con- 
sisting of Mr. Percy White's remarkable story, “A KING'S 
DIARY,” has already been called for. Price 15. 4d. 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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Reduced Prices. 
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